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TO THE READER. 


O F the ſubſtance of the following 
Hiſtory I will warrant the truth. I 
have before me the moſt authentic pa- 
pers, which confirm it- There may be 
ſome epiſodes, the reality of which I 
cannot equally affirm, as the original 
pieces neceſſary to prove them were 
wanting ; ſo that the moſt part of them 
I could only recite as they were relat- 
ed to m. 
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un moſt noble biet, Wee 
2. romitting adverſey; the dangers 


= which beauty is expoſed, ant the tt. 
uf of virtue; the weakneſs of the 
for, and the efforts of fortitude; haugh- 


tineſs of ſoul, and tenderneſs of heart ; : 


the pride of bloed, and frequent humi- 
Hatiens of fortune, are the contraſts 
which” my life exhidits. Heu ven, in- 
ferutible in its defigns, devoted to miſ- 
fortune à prineeſs, wWhe, at het birth, 


ſcemed. deſtined to the apparent ſerenity 


of - altace.” > 

: at the bi e eticH 6f misfortune 
not t unfroquznty laden the deſtiny of 
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the great, is a leſſon that cannot be too 


often inculcated. It tempers the pride 


of ſome, quiets the murmurs of others, 
and War all, that there is no real 


bappineſs but what is derived from vir- 
tue. The misfortunes of king Staniſ- 


laus, and the magnanimity with which 


he bore thoſe misfortunes, have, per- 
haps, produced more virtuous ſentiments 


in the human heart, than the long and 
peaceful example of the Antonines. 

I was born in the ſeraglio of * X, 
in the month of January, 1710; the 
daughter of the greateſt man that ever 


ſat upon the Ottoman throne; of that 


Achmet III. ſo celebrated for his courage, 


generoſity, and magnanimity; nor Jeſs 
known by the cataſtrophe which depri v- 


ed him of his ſceptre in 1730. My mo- 


ther was a native of Georgia, named 


Aſki, whoſe wit, talonts, and beauty, 
had a long time fixed the bean of the 
ſultan. 155 | 
I was "Ren in 1 os the early 
events of my life, till my reaſon was ſuf- 
ficiently matured for them to be conhd- 
ed to me without fear. I will relate | 


them as they were then diſcloſed to me. 


No ſooner, was I uſhered into life, than 
the ſtorm began to growl over my head. 
Dangers: beſet my cradle; nor did the 
n of infancy. e me from the 

; N 
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tempeſt of the paſſions : I Was the ſport 
of thoſe of others long before * was the. 
prey of my denn * 


An Italian flave, rated years of 


age, who had been ten years ſhut up in 
the ſeraglio, and whom my mother ya- 
lucd for her mental talents, and the va- 
riety of her accompliſhments, received 
me into her arms when 1 firſt ſaw the 


light. Among the Turks, unſkilful in 


all the arts, thoſe which contpibute to 
the preſervation of health confiſt only of 
ridiculous notions. From this:ignorance 
ariſes the abſurd practices they employ 
in midwifery, by which the ſufferings of 


/ 


the patient are always inereaſed and of 


which too many are the victims. Fati- 
ma, (this was the name of the flave) the 


daughter of a ſurgeon in the neighbour- 
hood of Genoa, had left her country at 


an age ſufficiently advanced to have ac- 


quired* ſome knowledge of | medicine 
from her fatlier. She was fortunate 
enough to render my mother's fituation 
leſs painful than was uſual. This en- 


dceared her ſtill more to Aſki. Her cre- | 


dit increaſed : the generous - Achmet 
loaded her with preſents; and I was 
without heſitation, entruſted to her care. 

From a remarkable fingularity of na- 
ture I refuſed the breaſt; and a few 


e of Cyprus wine were the firſt nu- 
B 
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triment I received. It ſeems as if I had 
then perceived the eternal barrier that 


fats was about to place between me and 


my parents. 
Before I proceed, it may not be im- 


proper to give my readers a ſketch of 
the character of my governeſs. Gentle, 


honeſt, virtuous; to the charms of per- 


ſon Fatima added thoſe of àn amiable 


character. Her education had been care- 


| 7 — attended to. She ſung with taſte, 


deſigned with elegance, and danced 


dered her mare intereſting, and height- 


b A caſt of melancholy ren- 


ened the effect of her talents. The plea- 
ſiuxres her l gaye were more thoſe 

of the ſoul t 
| amuſed without. being gays ſhe pleaſed 
bpabsut atnufing. Her meiancholy ardſe 
tram the ſenſibhility of her heart. Torn 
c from a lover, to whom ſhe was on the 
point of being united; ſo long immured 
within the walls of a ſeraglio, the love 
of her religion had, as it were, replaced 


oſe of the ſenſes. She 


her former pathon. Her heart was form- 


ed for tenderneſs : it had only changed 
its object. To theſe two pafſions, which 


ſwayed the ſoul of Fatima, did heaven 


link that. chain of events, which wy! tu- 


ture life was to exhibit. - 
A. t Genoeſe, named Salmoni, 
her at the * of ſixteen. From that 
f moment 
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procured an introduction to the; houfe 
of Fatima's father. After two years of 
aſſicuity his defires were acceded to; 
and theſe lovers were bn the point ef 
being united, when they were ſeparated 
by the moſt eruel mis fortune. 
No one is ignorant of the heat to 
which Italy is expofetdl in the ſummer. 9 
The culmneſs of the Mediterranean fre- ; 
quently: tempts evening parties fo taſte 
the. freſhneſs: of the aww on its qranquit 
ſurface. ' Fatima and Salmoni had gone 
Half 2 league from the fore, in à fmall 
boat, to talk of love, and enjoy the cool - 
nefs of the evening. Two boatmen, 
the -ferene' fey, and the placid waves, 
were the only witneſſes to the effuions 
of their pafhon. Fhe moon had not yet 
riſen; and the feeble glimmering of ehe 
ſtars dir} not permit them to diſtinguiſſ 
objects: On a fudden the noife of oars 
excites their attention; and, in an in- 
ſtant, a light bark comes up to their 
boat: ſome men leap into if without 
faying a word, feize Fatima, cover her 
mouth With a handkerehief, and lift her 
into their bark. Mad at the fight Sal- 
moni attempts to defend his miſtreſs ; 
but a few ftrokes of a pomard lay him 
weltering in his blood. Fhe two beats 
ſeparatc : that of Fatima's raviſners puts 
20 B 3 ä 
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to ſea, the other mournfully returns o 
Genoa. The deſpair of Salmoni, and 
his wounds, witneſſed the truth of this 
terrible event. This ſcene paſſed with 
the rapidity of lightning; and the two 

lovers were ſurprized, attacked, and ſe- 
parated almoſt in an inſtant. 

- . The diſtreſs of Fatima may caſily be 
conceived; when the dawn of the next 
morning diſcovered to her, that ſhe was 

in an'Algerine bark and the language 

and appearance of her raviſhers left her 
no room to doubt of her fate. N 

To explain the manner of Fatima's 
being taken away, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that the Turkiſh merchants, 

who trade in ſlaves, frequently approach 
the ſea coaſts thus, under favour of the 
night, They are acquainted with the 
moſt frequented places, repair to them, 
remain there in profound filence, anc 
if any boat unhappily paſs near them, 
they board it in an inſtant, and their 
prey is carried off before it has time to 
_ defend itſelf. Iman (this was the name 
of the merchant) arrived in the evening 
mea the mouth of the port of Genoa. - | 
3 Some tender couplets, which Salmoni 
- accompanied with a mandolin, led 
Iman to fuppoſc, that a female; was the 
object of them. The capturing a beau- 
E . Is extremely — to the avarice 
by OY _— , 3 | * 
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of | theſe pirates. Iman's reſolution, 
therefore, was ſoon formed; and the 
execution of it, which we have Juſt read, 
inſtantly followed. 2 0 
Ihe reſpect theſe excl won pay to 
their captives is proportioned to- their 
beauty. I have already ſaid, that Fa- 
tima was agreeable; but ſhe was not 
N of ſufficient charms to be ad- 
itted amongſt the numbers of thoſe 
proud -daliques, whom. the ſultan. ſome- 
times deigns to favour with the ſmiles 
they court. Iman haſtened to reach the 
port of Fez. He did not, at firſt, en- 
tertain any very high opinion of the Va- 
* of his prize; but ſome talents 
vhich, during the paſſage, he diſcover- 
ed his flave to poſſeſs, gave him hopes 
of diſpoſing of her to advantage, and 
induced him to treat her with more 
gefitleneſs than he had done at firſt. 
Iman arrived. at Fez a few days be- 
fore the departure of the ambaſſador 
- who is charged with the annual tribute. 
paid by that kingdom to the grand 
ſeignor. Iſmael Amdit, who was at 
that time honoured vith that poſt, was 
accompanied by one of his wives, for 
- whom he had the tendereſt affection, 
and who, a prey to melancholy; feem- 
ed gradually approaching the grave. 
Her alan anxiouſly ſought whatever 
— os. could . 
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could amuſe her, or attract her atten- 
tion. Iman knew how to profit by this 
cireumftance. He had the addreſs to 

diſplay the talents of Fatima to Ifmael ; 
to perſuade him, that ſhe. was capable 
of amufing the object of his love, and 
even, perbaps, by that means, af re: 
ſtoring her health. Ifmael, enchant- 
ed with the proſpect, embraced it with 
tranfport ; and the avaricious Iman 
made the moſt of the ambaſlador's 
eredulity, ſelling him Fatima at an 
enormous price. But this did not pre- 
ſerve the life of Ifmael's wife, Wwho 
died on the voyage from Fez to Con- 
Rantinople, whither Fatima attended 
her difconſolate maſter. -. 
_ -  Ifmael could not bear the preſence of 
any thing that recalled to his memory 
the image of the woman he adored. 
He diſpofed of Fatima, Wwho was pur. 
chaſed. 45 the grand vizier, and placed 
amongſt thofe flaves, whoſe accompliſh- 
ments: render them fit: for the amuſe- 
ments contrived to entertain the mif- 
treſſes of the ſultan, By degrees ſhe 
acquired the friendſhip of the fultana - - 
Aki, and obtained the high honour, . 
238 I have already ebferved, of being 
intruſted with the care of my infancy. 


Ten years of abſence had not baniſhed * 


| {om her heart the remembrance of 
rad — | Salmoni, 
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Salmoni, but they had inſenſibly worn 
away the poignancy of a cruel ſeparati- 
on. No one is ignorant of the power 
which the Chriſtian religion has on a 
virtuous mind, and that of Fatima was 
truly virtuous. 
From that religion, che ſublimity of 
whoſe moral ſyſtem is only equalled by 
the divinity of its origin, we derive a 
refignation to thofe misfortunes which 
God is pleaſed to ſend — and an un- 
bounded fubmiffion his decrees; 
which teaches us Garkms our fate in- 
to the hands of Providence without re- 
pining. What, indeed, are our ſuffer- 
ings, compared with thofe of him who- 
died to ſave us? This religion, pro- 
foffed in ſecret by Fatima within the 
walls of che ſeraglio, poured the balm 
of comfort into the wounds of her 
heart. Thoſe wounds were no longer 
bleeding, but the ſears were tender; 
the ſlighteft touch was ſufficient to _ 
them afreſh in a fingle 'inſtane, Tae 
inſtant decided the — of a daughter 
to one of the 22 NN in "uw 
van N 
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fs N u. 


Salmon? 7 ee n _ of his Love— 
L oyage ! to 1 | Fo 


FT is s eaſy to conceive the deſpair into 
1 which Salmoni was thrown by the 
loſs of Fatima, the grief of the two fa- 
milies, and the vague conjectures 
which that event occaſioned. The 
morning, which followed that un ſortu- 
nate night, diſcovered à F rench ſqua- 
dron, that had anchored at the mouth 
of the harbour of Genoa whilſt it was 
dark. The reputation for allantry 
- which that nation has acquired, and 
which the Italian jealouſy magnifies, 
ſeemed to afford a gleam of light to the 
unfortunate Salmoni. He doubted not 
but that thoſe veſſels concealed his 
miſtreſs, and that the French were the 
authors of his calamity. But he could 


not flatter himſelf that the Genoeſe 


government would take the leaſt ſtep 
in favour. of his ' wiſhes. The terror 
which the name of Louis XIV. ſpread 
throughout Europe, and which was 
deeply impreſſed on the minds of the 
Genoeſe, whoſe title of proud could 
not ave them from the e MOR. degrading 
| | humiliation, 


* 
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humiliation, would not ſuffer the ſe- 
nate of Genoa, at that time, to make 
the flighteſt remonſtrance. Such are 
unfortunately the general conſequences 
of human weakneſs. The juſt puniſn- 
ment of a fault that has been commit- 
ted, leaves behind it a fear that ſeems 
to extinguiſh, in the mind of man, the 
claims he has on juſtice. It appears 
to him as if his having wanted the pow. 
er to keep himſelf from being in the 
wrong, rendered him incapable of ever 
being in the right. This is a fingular 
paradox; for his confidence of obtain- 
ing juſtice ought. to increaſe, from the 
very circumſtance of his ge, been 
Juſtly puniſhed. 

Salmoni, having. mothinky to Aw 
from” the interference of his country, 
took a reſolution agreeable to the vio- 
lence of his love. He determined to 
go to Toulon, to wait for the ſquadron, 
which was ſoon to return thither, and, 
carefully examining every one who >, 
_ ſhould diſembark from the ſhips, t 

convince himſ- of what his mind | 
ſearce doubted. ' In ſpite of the tears of 
his family, that ſought to retain him, 
in ſpite of his deep and dangerous 
wounds, that were not yet cured, he 
departed from Genoa, arrived at Tou- 
In before the ** and had very 
1 | ſoon 
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ſoon the grief of ſeeing all his hopes 
vaniſh. Notwithſtanding the diligence 
of his inquiries, he could learn no 
news of his miſtreſs. This increafed 
Bis grief, inflanied his wounds, and, in 
a few days, he ſaw himſelf at the point 
of death. | ye 
He knows little of love, w ſup- 
noſes that time is capable of eradicating 
it from a heart of wich it has once 
been abſolute maſter, Love never 
ceaſos to hope. Abſence irritates it: 
difficulties and obſtacles: increafe its 
ardour. When we no longer fee the 


| objec of our patſion,. the heart feels 


the moſt pungent ſorrow; but the ima- 
gination preſents the image» of that 
object to the mind every day gives it 
a new e charm at che expence of reaſon; 
every day the vbice of reaſon! is leſs at- 
tended to; and we are at laſt àſto niſhetl 
to find, that ſymptoms, of madneſs 
ſuceced to the moſt gentle pathon which . 
Nature ever pion: in the l 
breaſt. 5 N 
Eo bonne and che ſrengrh of his 
en e un; Salmon was indebted: for. 
the preſervation of his life. He eaſily 


— - perſuaded himſelf, that his obſervati- 


ons could not bave extended te every 
Place, and tliat his ſearch had not been 
fon minute ag it ought. ' "II he had 
been 


* 
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been known, the motive of his curiofi- 


ty gueſſed, and as much-. precaution 


employed to conceal his miſtreſs; as he 
had exerted diligence in his purſuit, of 
her. In conſequence of this idea he 
left T oil: repaired © to Paris, and 
rambled ſueceſſively through England, 
Holland, and Germany.” | Exhaufted, 
rather than tired, with the fruitleſs en- 
quiries in which he had ſpent eight 
years, he at laſt went to Mai (ootien; 
with an intention to return to Ital. 
' Contrary winds detained him ſome | 
time in ns —— One evening, ma 
was walking on the quay, a ga ve 
Pegged alms of — 8 2 — 
him a few queſtions ; learnt that he was 
a Tuniſian, had been à captive two 
years, and waited a favourable oOppor-. 
tunity'to recover his liberty. Salmoni 
gave him ſome money; and as he was 
about to depart, the galley ſlave ſaid to 
him, with a ſmile, I perceive, by your 
accent, fr, that you area Genoeſęe. If 
vou knew me, you would not be fo ge- 
nerous to me. Why? faid Salmoni. Be- 
cauſe I have done a great deal of mif- 
chief to your country.—How'?-J1 have 
aſſiſted in taking away more than twen- 
ty young girls from it in the courſe of 
my life. Theſe words excited ſtrong 
agitations in the mind of Salmoni. He 


related 
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-related what had: happened to him, the. 
time, the circumſtances, deſeribed Fa- 
tima. No one, ſaid the. ſtave, inter- 
rupting him, can relate that adventure 
better than I. I was preſent. F was then 
in the ſervice of a merchant of Fez, cat 
ed Iman. Iwas one of thofe who ſtab- 
bed the yoüng man in the boat. Ah-! 
wretch, cried Salmoni, twas I. you aſ- 
ſaffinated:' The ſlave, more (deat than 
alive, curſed his indiſorotion: but what 
Was bis aſtoniſhment when Salmoni fell 

on his neck, calling him his ee 
his friend, his preferver- e e i 
After his rſt wanſportenrere' over, he 
inquired bow he might find man air 
where he lived. He, indeed, atked every 
queſtion, that can be ſuppoſed to come 
into the mind of a man in love to dif- 
ſtraction. The artful flave replicd, if 

I were at liberty Iwould conduct- you to 
Iman, and we fhould undoubtedly diſ- 
cover her whom you ſo ardently deſire 
to ſce. But for that purpoſe it would 
be neceflary to pay my ranſom, which 
perhaps, is a greater ſacrifice than you 
are di ſpoſed to make. If that be all, 
ſaid nan you ſhall ſoon. be * 
Aibenty:. | 

In fact, he Weid gd to 
the commiffary, and eafily! ranſomed 
che llave. Unable to reſtrain his im- 
˖ patience, | 
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patience, he the next day hired a tar- 
tan, belonging to Marſeilles; and the 
wind, that prevented his return to Italy, 
being fair for Africa, he put to ſea im- 
mediately, and ſoon loſt. fight. 250 we 
mountains of Provence. 
Mere it not for the — convic- 
tion of the omnipotence of the Creator, 
we ſhould be tempted to believe that 
there are, in nature, two prineiples, 
continually at war with each other; 
one willing events, the other oppoſing 
them. On the prevalence of one or 
the other my deſtiny ſeems to have 
depended. Was Salmoni to diſcover 
the fituation. of Fatima, or was he not? 
If not, undoubtedly I fhould nMYœßer have 
leſt the palace of my father; and it 
appears as though ſome powerful invi- 
ſible agent uſed every effort to prevent 
bis finding her. But ſome one more 
powerful rendered all thoſe efforts vain. 
Salmoni now indulged himſelf in all 
thoſe pleaſing reveries that fill the mind 
of a lover, burning to ſee a miſtreſs 
from whom he has been long ſeparat- 
ed. The coaſts of Africa were in ſight ; 
and if the wind continued fair, the 
next day would land him ſafe at Fez. 
He retired to reſt full of the moſt 
pleafing ideas; nor did he awake till 
— after ſun-riſe. He aroſe. Per- 
; ceiving 


— 
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ceiving 2 kind of embarruſſment on thie 
countenances of the captain and che 
crew, he aſked the reaſon ef it They 
were filent a long while!” Ae laſt the 
captain ſaid, you will be no Teſs ſur- 
prized than we are when you are in- 
formed, that your ſlave Has diſappeared. 
We have ſought him in vain all over 
the veſſel; nor can we conceive what 
is become of kim. As it was calm all 
night, he cannot have been waſhed 
overboard: beſides, half the crew was 
on the watch; the veſſel is ſmall, and a. 
man falling in the water makes a nolſe; 
he muſt, thereſore, have been hoard. 
The devil has certainly t taken 1 this 
is 4 a muffulman; ” 21 
Had a clap of chunder burſt at the 
feet of 7 he would not have been 
ſo ſtrucken. His hopes were vaniſhed 
in an inſtant. On the point of finding 
himſelf in a country with whoſe lan- 
guage he was unacquaintedy having no 
olue to guide him in his ſearch, but the 
name of Iman, which he kappily- re. 
membered; without recommendation, 
without aequaintance, in the midſt ofa 
13 people poſſeſſed of neither faith nor pro- 
= dity, hating Chriſtians, and who, igno- 
rant of che laws of nations, might make 
a jeſt of retaining him as a flave. At 
"He! firſt inſtant he was tompted to re- 
WE” 1 "FX turn 
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turn to France 3: 2 love got the better 
of prudence, and abandoning. khinaſrif | 
to fate, he purſued his gauſs: 0 
The ſlave 8 — = 
incomprohent wle. They were all aſton 
iſhed at it. Salmoni queſioned- by: 
turns cet + of the ſailors 2 not one gave : 
him a fatisfactory anſwer, or even drop- 
ped a ſingle word, that could lead do is: 
llighteſt eonjecture. In | each . 
was as ignorant of the affair 26 Himſalf. 
The wind freſhening, the: port of Fez. 
was ſoonin fight and, in à few haurs, : 
0 anchored under the walls of. the: 


We ces landed, ne ned bind 
ſelf at the gates Amn interpveter, vba 
is always there to interregate ſtran- 
gers, a ed who: he was. He anfuenct : 
2 Frenchman. The bambardment of - 
Algiers, Which had happened a little 
before, had rendered: this name terri- 
ble to theſe barbarians. He was intra- 
duced, cherefbre, without . /diflaculty, ! 
and: a guard was appointed th, conduck 
him tothe French: confulls; After tha 
uſual compliments, Salmoni tou the -- 
canſul aſiſle, acquainted: him: with” his: : 
country, his. migfoxtunes; | the: fruit- 
leflneſs, of his Jong reſearches,” the ob- 
ject of his voyage, his recent loſs of the 
only man Sha 60uld have aſſiſtod him, 
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_ aſked if he had any money. Salmoni 


viſed by the conſul, took care<to put a 
purſe, containing an hundred ſequins, 


addreſſed him; and having thus diſpoſ- 
i cadi ne a meſſenger - to Iman 


returned with information, that Iman 


nothing : you muſt wait the arrival of 


her whom you ſeek. 8 a ln 


and the name of the merehant, which 
he had not forgotten. The conful felt 
for this unfortunate young” man. He 


anſwered; yes. | So. much the better, 
replied the Gorda | there are very few 
things that money will not effect in this 
country; and Ido not deſpair of Jour 
ſucceeding in your reſearch.” bes 

The conſul went with him to whe! 
cadi. This gentleman, Haid he, is an 
Italian whom the king, my maſter,” has 
taken under his protection: he will 
inform you of his buſineſs ; and it is 
my requeſt, that you give him all the 
aſſiſtance in your power. Salmoni, ad- 


into the hands of the cadi, before he 


ed him to liſten favourably to his re- 
queſt, informed him of his wiſhes. The 


immediately. The meſſenger ſoon 
had been at ſea two months, and was 


not expected for five or ſix weeks. Lou 
ſee, Chriſtian, ſaid the cadi, I can do 


Iman: for my part I know nothing ef 


;Dheſe delays were terribleito Salmo- 
Wa” 


tier 
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ni: yet there was no remedy but . 
tience. The conſul, ſenſible of 
grief, did every thing. he ould. t ren- 
der his houſe agreeable to him, and en- 
deavoured, in ſome meaſure, to allevi- 
ate his ſorrows, by amuſing his mind. 
Salmoni was tall, well made, and of 
an cngaging addreſs. His countenance 
was gentle, and bis whole appearance 
beſpoke a tranquillity of mind. But 
thefe deceitful appearances concealed a 
ſoul of fire, capable of the higheſt ex- 
ceſſes, and of a perſeverance ſeldom to 
be met wich. When I was arrived at 
years of diſcretion I knew him, and of 
courſe I was able to form a judgment of 
his character: though he was not then 
young, his exterior eaſily | diſcovered! 
what it had been. He was five or fix 
and twenty when at Fez, and, of courſe, 
muſt then have been handſome 
A Neapolitan woman, who was houſe- 
keeper to the French conſul, could not 
avoid being ſtruck with Salmoni. This 
woman had long been a ſlave; but her 
maſter, at his death, gave her her free- 
dom. Having no expectations in her 
own country, ſhe had entered into the 
ſervice of the conſul. At this time ſhe 
was near forty; but ſhe was: till agree 
able. Notwithſtanding the difference of 
wn and the hazard ſhe ran, ſhe _ 
: ng 
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long received: the addreffes of a Turk; 
but the fight of Salmoni in an inſtant 
made her inconſtant. Fer this incon- 
ſtancy ſhe you dearly in a vu ei 
time. 3 
Loose is ele- Gghredt She won per- | 
ceived/that a deep-rooted paſſion preyed 


an the heart of Salmoni. This diſcove- 


ry thwarted, but did not extinguith her 
love. We eaſily fatter ourfelves. Ree- 
koning-on-the- power of hey charms, ſhe 
did not deſpair of captivating him, if 
ſhe could gain his confidence. Not poſ - 
ſeiling too much delicacy, the heart of 
her lover was not her object. She pre- 
fevred ſenſual gratifications to all the 
ſweet enjoyments of the ſoul, that ſpring 
from mutual love; 5 
She eee thoſe flight attentiens, 
thofe minute 7 eferences, which always 
Intereſt à fenſible heart, and which are 
| arly the moſt artful baits that 
can. be uſod. for the unhappy. The heart 
that is deeply affected, looks round to 
find; — for its griefs. Salmoni 
was every day diſcourſing to the conſul 
of the violence of his paiſion. But a 
confidence between the es ſexes has a 
peculiar chaum, and the heart is more 
ſelaced by it, Salmoni was too much in- 
Iove to ſuſpect the motive of the Nea- 
1 artentions. He 8 himſelf 
EI up, 


* 
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up, without reſerve, to the plealing con- 
ſolation of ſpeaking. of his pains to an 
agreeable woman, who appeared to liſten 
to them with tenderneſs, and - whoſe 
country and language had a particular 
affinity to his own, in a place where he 
was ſurrounded with ſtrangers. 

This was a great ſtep for the Neapoli- 
tan, yet it was but little to the end ſhe 
propoſed. She ſaw Salmoni's confidence 

Increaſe every day; ſhe was even cer- 
tain of his friendihip. But this was far 
from ſufficient; and all her cares were 
repaid only by thoſe civilities, which a 
gallant man cannot refuſe to the atten- 
tions of a woman. She was ſenſible, 
that whilſt Salmoni retained the leaſt 
hope of recovering Fatima, ſhe ſhould 
never remove his attachment. She de- 
termined, therefore, by one deſperate 
ſtroke, to eradicate a paſſion that, whilſt 
it ſubſiſted, would be an inſurmountable 
obſtacle to her deſires. When ſhe had 
once formed her refolution, ſhe put off 
the execution of it no longer than till 
the next interview. 

The conſul had a magnificent gane 
The exceſſive heat, that reigns on the 
coaſts of Africa, makes ſhade deſirable. 
Green arbours, made ſtill more refreſh- 
ing by fountains. playing in a thouſand 
Pleaüng forms, rendered this ſpot deli- 
Vor. 5 C cious. 
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cious. The inhabitants of this country 
have no intercourſe with Europeans, ex- 
cept on buſineſs. The conſul had ſcaree- 
ly any ſociety in the city, which was to 
Him a kind of deſert; he had endea- 
vourcd, thereforc, to embel]iſh his gar- 
den as much as was poſſible; Theſe 
retreats had a charm for Salmoni : their 
ſolitude was fitted to the diſpoſition of 
his mind: he paſſed almoſt whole days 
in them. Here, where ſhe frequently 
fought him, the Neapolitan had fixed 
the ſcene of a confidence which he lit- 
tle ſuſpeted. _ 

Always fad, always ſorrowful ! ſaid 
The, coming up to him. Have not eight 
years. of abſence. quieted your mind? 
The ladies who have ſeen youcannothave 
been pleaſed with this miſtreſs of yours, 
forghaving thus occupied your heart. 
Was ſhe the only one in the world wor- 
| thy ot your love?. But do you know, 
that thus waſting your youth in an un- 
Availing conſtancy, is to ſpend it in a 
ſhameful indifference. Extremes always 
approach each other. Take care, ſaid 
Salmoni, how you talk in this manner 
before thoſe who do not know you, 
amiable as you are, they will ſuppoſe 
you have never been belgved, and that, 
with your charms, is impoſſible.—The 


compliment is pretti y turned ; but con- 
| {eis, 
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feſs, however, that you are Arangely 


duped, if your miftreſs ſhould chance tg 


prove faithleſs, or, which is very poffi- 
ble, if ſhe were dead, thus to purſue an 
imaginary, being. —No : my heart tells 
me, that we ſhall mect again wiſh it _ 


may be ſo : and, indeed, there are many 


names reſemble each other.—What ! 
did you know her ?—I cannot fay. I 
knew an Emilia: was not her name 
Emilia ?—T have told youſo an hundred 
times. Heavens! you knew her and 
never yet diſcovercd it to me'!—Certain- 


ly: the news would not be very pleaſ- 
ing beſides, T am miſtaken: your Emi- 
lia was from Rome, Ithink; the one 1 
knew was from Genoa they cannot be 


the ſame.—Go on, in the name of God! 
my Emilia was from Genoa. How often 
have I told. you ſo?—Indced ?—What! 
ſhould I deceive you Ah! if that be 
the caſe, how I 3 of my indiſcre- 
tion ! 1 perceive, that T ſhall pierce your 


heart, and I am not a woman to offer you 
confolation: no, never: if your heart were 
at liberty, I do not think I ond agcept it. 


Put an end to my perplexity at once. 


What do you know of Emilia — Well! 


you will promiſe to behaye like a man: 

but, I know you will. We love a mif- 

treſs to-day, and find ten to-morrow. I 
| | I * F 
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do not ſpeak of myſelf, however: I am 
not young enough to inſpire love. 

During all this diſcourſe, Salmoni 
was on the rack. Finiſh your ſtory, ſaid 
he, or I ſhall die at your feet of anxiety 
and impatience.—I muſt ! well, I was ac- 
quainted with your miſtreſs. I was the 
fave of Iſmael Abdil, when this Iman, 
for whom you are waiting, ſold her to 
him for five hundred ſequins. Iſmael 
became deſperately in love with her. 
She was not cruel, and died acrompan * 
ing him to Conſtantinople. AIST” 

At theſe words Salmoni fell dead at 
her feet. The blow was ſtruck; and this 
Was all the treacherous Neapolitan wiſh- 
ed. Judging of Salmoni by herſelf, ſhe 
hoped ſoon to be miſtreſs of a heart, from 
which ſhe had baniſhed her rival in ſo 
cruel a manner. Unable to recall him 
to his ſenſes, ſheeried out for help. The 
people of the houſe ſoon came to her 
aſſiſtance, and the conſul neglected no- 
thing to recover him. Enquiring the 
caufe of the accident, the Neapolitan de- 
clared with an ingenuous air, what ſhe 
had imparted to him; obſerving, that 
ſhe had done him areal ſervice, in deli- 
vering him from a paſſion, which the 
death of his miſtreſs rendered of no avail. 

The relation appeared to the conſul 
extremely probable. He knew that the 

Neapo- 
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Neapolitan had actually belonged to 


Iſmael Abdil, who had given her her | 


freedom at his death; and he thought 


the truth could not be doubted, if Iman, 


at his return, agreed in having fold Emi- 


lia to that Moor. 
The moment he heard that Tina Was. 


returned, he went to his houſe, with- 


out acquainting Sal moni, who had been 
in fo weak a ſtate, ever fince the con- 


verſation with the Neapolitan, that his 
life was deſpaircd of. Fhe conſul was. 


too well acquainted with every circum- 


ſtance relative to the capturing Emilia, 


for him to find any difficulty in putting 
queſtions to Iman. The merchant, with- 


out the leaſt hefitation, ſaid, that he re- | 


collected the adventure very well, though 
it was near nine years ago: that he had 
ſold the young woman to Iſmael Abdil, 


who was departing for Conſtantinople, : 


to carry the tribute to the grand ſeig- 


nor; and, that he had heard nothing of 


her fince, 
If the metchant had. added; that I 


mael bought this flave merely with the 
hope of diverting his ſpouſe, who was 
falling a prey to melancholy, it would 
have given ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect the- 


N eapolitan's veracity : but this he avoid- 
ed, as it would have tended to diſcloſe, 


ſome of the-manceuvres of his trade. 
0. =. Eg * ** 
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The conſul no longer doubted the 
death of Emilia. He, by degrees, pre- 
pared Salmoni to receive this laſt con- 
firmation of his misfortune, and friend- 
ſhip, more attentive than love, employed 
all thoſe precautions which the blind 
paſſion of the Neapolitan was not capa” | 
ble of. 
The repeated 1 of the con- 
ful, and the intereſted attentions of the 
Neapolitan, ſoftened, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſorrows of the unfortunate Genoeſe. 
From this that woman drew favourable. 
coneluſions, and did not deſpair of ſoon 
reaping the fruits of her deteſtable 
ſcheme ; but the moment was approach- 
ing, in which heaven took vengeance of 
her guilt, and puniſhed a conduct, that 
bad long incurred its diſpleaſure. 
The Turk, who had been a lover of 
the Neapolitan, ſoon perceived his miſ- 
treſs's coolneſs. He beſet her with ſpies, 
and eafily learnt the cauſe of her infide- 
tity. Every one knows the effects of 
jealouſy. in that people. Too haughty 
to ſtoop to reproaches, the Turks have. 
not the art of loading the deceiver with. 
contempt : the blood of the treacherous 
miſtreſs can alone waſh out the ſhame. 
His ſpies informed him, that Salmoni 
did not return the paſſion of. his incon-, 
ſtant erg and, chis ſaved. e 
a * 
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life. All his vengeance fell upon. the 
Neapolitan ; nor was it long before its 
cruel effects dif played themſelves. 
 Salmoni, enfeebled and worn out with 
erieh, felt a pleaſure, that love alone 
can know, in frequently reviſiting the 
arbour, in which, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, he had received the ſentence 
of death. This arbour was at a diſtance 
from the conſul's houſe. The Neapoli- 
tan often accompanied-him thither. One 
evening, as the darkneſs of approaching 
night obliged them to quit it, Salmon 
felt himſelf ſeized by the arm. ls it 
thou; Chriſtian? faid a rough voice to 
him. Yes, replied he. Be witneſs, then, 
faid the unknown, of the vengeance of 
an enraged lover. The nerkdious wo- 
man that ac-ompanies thee, onee loved 
me: thou art now the object of her love; 
nor was it her fault, that her crime has 
not been carried to the utmoſt. Thy in- 
difference has ſaved thy liſe. I am not 
an aſſaſſin; but I am capable of ayeng- 
ing myfelf. With thefe words he plung- 
ed his poniard into the Neapolitan's bo- 
ſom—O God ! I am murdered, cried ſhe. 
—Come, Chriſtian ; leave that wretch, 
Thou art weak; J will lead thee. Sal- 
moni, ſtruck with horror at the ſcene, * 
gave himſelf up to his guide, without 


daten a word, and was led to the can- 
a . ſul's 
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ſal's houſe by the Turk, who retired as 
ſoon as he had delivercd him into the 
hands of the domeſtics. _ 

As ſoon as Salmoni could ſpeak, and 
the conſul was informed of 575 adven- 
ture, his ſervants ran with lights to the 
place, where this tragic ſcene had been 
acted. On learning that a Turk was the 
perpetrator, he could not flatter himſelf 
with obtaining vengeance for this viola- 
tion of his ſanctuary, as the government 
of Fez was too ſubmiſſive to the Otto- 
man Porte, to ſacrifice a ſubject of the 
grand ſeignor on ſuch an account. He 
reſolved, therefore, to paſs it over in ſi- 
lence, without complaining to his court; 
as the attempt was not made with ck 
intention of inſulting. the power whic | 
| herepreſented. 

The unfortunate Neapolitan was car- 
ried ſenſeleſs to her chamber. A ſur- 
geon, who was ſent for, declared, that 
ſhe was not yet dead, but that the wound 
was mortal, and that it was impoſſible 
for her to ſurvive it. Some cordials re- 
called her to her ſenſes. The conſul 
took upon himſelf to inform her of her- 
danger, and exhort her to think on'y of = 
her future ſtate. | | 

The night was badly far advanced 
when ſhe came to herſelf. The conſul 


had inſiſted on Sal moni s retiring to reſt. 
His 
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His weakneſs, and the emotions. into 
which the ſcene he had. juſt witneſſed 
had thrown him, made him yield to the- 
ſolicitations of his hoſt, and he had re- 
tired. He was aſleep when the conſul, 
entering his chamber, at four o'clock in 
the morning, ſaid to him with; eager- - 
neſs, riſe, my friend. I fear the Neapo-. 
litan has but a few hours to live. She 
aſks for you: ſhe ſays, that ſhe has an 
important ſecret to diſcloſe to you. 
Come inſtantly, leſt death ſhould pre- 
vent her. If I may gueſs from ſome in- 
Copa words, the ſecret concerns your. 
G ẽ œ wei 
Salmoni followed the conſul to her 
chamber. Is he there? faid ſhe, with a 
faint voice. When ſhe was informed 
that he was, ſne made a ſign to the con- 
ſul ſor the attendants to withdraw. 
Then, collecting the little ſtrength that 
was left her, I am dying, ſaid ſhe: I am 
going to appear before my eternal judge; 
may the pardon, which I fincerely aſk of 
you both, obtain mine at the foot of his 
throne. May I hope for pardon from 
_ him ?—Yes! his mercy is infinite.—He 
has granted me thoſe few hours to re- 
pent. I have deſerved my fate, nor do 
I murmur at it. Pardon me both of you; 
I have highly offended both. You, by 
carrying on in your houſe an illicit. 
| = wa 2 
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commerce with that Turk, who has fo - 
_ juſtly pumſhed me for my infidelity: 


you, by conceiving a fatal paſhon tor 
you, for which death is my recompenſe. 
I treated you barbaroufly : barbaroufly I 
deſerved to be treated. May the con- 
feſſion of my crime repair the grief 1 
have cauſed you ! I withed to be the ſole 
-miſtreſs of your heart: I have cruelly: 
impoſed on you. Your Emilia yet lives: 
ſhe is called Fatima—O God! cricd Sal- 
moni. Do not interrupt me, continued 


The : TI feel myſelf grow faint, and your 


happineſs depends on what I have to ſay. 
She then informed him of what has been 


already related concerning Fatima; and 
continuing with a broken voice, will 


you pardon me ? Say, that you pardon 


me. By that attachment, which I have 


ſhewn for you: by that love: alas! it 
was extreme. Had it been inſpired by 
virtue, never had woman loved you more 
tenderly. But pardon me. Do not let 
me appear before my judge, with your 
curſes on my head. Ah! draw nearer: 
my eyes clofe : J Nes, unhappy wo- 
man, we ſorgive you: may that God 
whom we all ſerve forgive you alſo. She 
ſeemed to revivea moment; the ſmile _ 
of hope appeared on her lips amidſt the 
Bene "of CHEF. ſhe Wan preſſed a 

ä . 
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Band of each with her own; ſhe reclined. 
her head: and ſhe was no more. 

They withdrew. from this mournful 
| ſpectacle into another apartment. See, 
my dear Salmoni, ſaid. the conſul, to: 
what our diſorderly. paſſions lead us. 
What an example! I am na longer of 
an age to fear their power; but you are 
yet young, and I ſee the violence of your 
diſpoſition: Pardon me, if my friend- 
ſhip call your attention for a moment to 
the fatal effects of the pathons. I ſhall 
never, perhaps, ſee you again; yet I 
have a ſincere affection for you. I could 
wiſh to know that you were happy; and 
happineſs can only be obtained by being 
maſters of ourſelves. Reflect on the 
fate which this unhappy woman has. 
brought on herſelf, by having blindly 
given up the reins to her pathons. If. 
ourſelves alone were the ſufferers by 
their effects, we ſhould deſerve pity: but 
they extend to all who are connected 
with us, and thus we become objects of 
deteſtation. What would have become: 
of yuu, if the poniard of her lover had 
inſtantly berett her of life? The ſhort 
remainder of your days would have been. 
ſpent in miſery. Ihe man. who gives 
way to his paſhons, ought frequently. ta: 
rellect that they are the 'continual pu- 
end of thoſe ao ate govgrned: by 

: them.: 
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them: that their ſlaves are infallibly 
criminal, whilſt they entail misfortune | 
on their objects; ; and that they, who 
are guided by them, are deſpiſed by the. 
villains, who profit by their weakneſs, 
and pitied by the good, who carefully 
avoid them. But, my friend, I conceive 

your impatience. Depart for Conſtan- 

tinople: go where love calls you; but, 
in the name of God, be prudent: and 
may that love at laſt be rewarded, which 
heaven has ſo long ſeemed to oppoſe. 


1G: H / AP. Ill. 


Journey to Confantiwpte PR mds his beloved. 


f ie E reader will, perkaph; be 3 
prized to find me enlarging on 


circumſtances, which muſt as yet appear 
9 * ſoreign to the hiſtory of my life; 
but we ſhall ſoon ſee how cloſely they 
are connected with it. Had I not drawn. 
his attention to the adventures of Fa- 
tima 


— * 
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tima and Salmoni, it would have been 
impoſſible for him to have traced the 
ſource of my firſt mis fortune. 
It is eaſily imagined, that Salmoni de- 
layed his departure no longer than he 
was compelled to do it, by his weakneſs, 
and the gratitude he owed the conſul. 
In two days every thing was ready for 
his voyage. They ſeparated with tears 
in their eyes, and the veſſel ſet ſail with 
a fair wind for the Archipelago. 
Whilſt Salmoni remained at Fez, the 


Neapolitan had taught him the Turkiſh 


language, ſo as to enable him to con- 
verſe tolerably well in it. The conſul 
adviſed him to aſſume the habit of that 
nation, to make him leſs liable to be 
ſuſpected, and facilitate his enterprize. 
He had even preſented him many rich 
dreſſes 6f their faſhion. Salmoni him- 
ſelf was in eaſy circumſtances: he had 
two truſty flaves, for whom he was alſo 
indebted to the conſul: thus his equi- 
page, generoſity, and elegant carriage, 
gave him the appearance of a young: 
Turk of diſtinction travelling for amuſe- 
ment. 1 8 | | | 
On his arrival at Conſtantinople he 
took a lodging near the moſque of Ibra- 
him, and gave himſelf out for a young 


merchant of the province of Romelia. - 


Conforming in every thing to the cuſ- 
3 g e 0008 
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toms of the country, no one ſuſpected 
him for a Chriſtian in diſguiſe. 
1 was at this time two months old. 


A flight indiſpoſition, with which the 
ſultana, my mother, was attacked, in- 


duced the affectionate Achmet to require 
her conſent, that I ſhould be removed to 
the quarter of the old ſeraglio, till ſhe 
was perfectly recovered. Hitherto I had, 
never quitted her apartment : but my 

infant cries awoke her frequently in — 
night, and the diſturbing her reſt retard- 


ed her convalefcence. Fatima attended 


me to my habitation. The honour. of 
having me intruſted to her care; placed 
her, as it were, in the rank of a ſultana : 
and the great credit ſhe enjoyed, render- 


ed her almoſt a ſovereign, within a cer- 


rain ſphere. 


The extreme ſeverity ot the Cage: 


in preventing all communication from 


without, extends only to thoſe women 
who are deſtined for the pleaſures of the 
ſultan. The flaves, who are not reſerv-- 
cd for that honour, are leſs ſtrictly 
watched; and, though they are obliged | 


to be extremely cautious, they do not. 
run the ſame hazard, if they be detected 
in any infringement of the rules of the 
place; provided, however, that their 
correſpondeaee affect amn ae 


— 
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and that none of the odaliques, whom 
they ſerve, be concerned in it. | | 

Salmoni was acquainted ue 0 50 
It was not, therefore, the difficulty of 
informing Fatima of his arrival, that 
gave him the moſt diſquiet, but the 
means of conveying her from the ſe- 
raglio; as that is a crime which never 
fails to bring inſtant death on both par- 
ties, if detected. Other thoughts, too, 
helped to diſtreſs the tranquillity of his 
mind. Had not Fatima proved faithleſs 
to him during an abſence of near ten 
years ? Had ſhe not forgotten him? Had 
not ſome other lover taken his place in 
her heart? Had not her tender years, 
yielding to ſeduction and example, aban- 
doned the religion of her fathers? All theſe 
fears agitated his mind; and the ſenti- 
ments of a premature jealouſy poiſoned 
the ſatisfaction he received from being 
ſo near his miſtreſs. He at length deter- 
mined, however, to put an end to his 
doubts as foon as poſhble; and, if he 
found Fatima ftiHl worthy. of his love, to 
periſh rather than leave her way in her 
n priſon. | 

The ſecondday after his arrival, walks 
Ing in the bazar, as 1s cuſtomary with 
merchants, he went into the ſhop of a 
jeweller of Balſora, lefs with an intenti- 
ay Ty a purchaſer, than from 


curio- | 
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curioſity, and to form an acquaintance, 
from which he might gather more in- 
formation of the cuſtoms of Conſtanti- 
nople and the ſeraglio. He had ſcarce- 
ly been there an hour, when a 29 7 of 
1 about twelve years old, richly dreſt, en- 
= tered the ſhop. Every one roſe with re- 
= - ſpect; and, at his requeſt, the moſt va- 
| luable goods were diſplayed before him. 
He examined ſeveral, which he touch- 
ed with an ivory wand, that he held in 
his hand; and the moment he had 
ee them out, the merchant reſpect- 
ully placed them in a little baſket co- 
vered with brocade, which he had 
brought with him. . 
Salmoni approaching one of the per- 
ſons preſent, whiſpered him, —I am a 
ſtranger; inform me, I pray, who is 
that youth, whom they. ſerve with ſo 
much attention? Alt is evident, anſwer- 
ed the other, that you are a ſtranger, 
otherwiſe you would not aſk ſuch a queſ- 
tion. That boy is one of the iceglans of 
the ſeraglio, that is, one of the pages of 
- his highneſs. He is one of thoſe in the 
ſervice of the ſlave Fatima, whom the 
| ſultan has appointed governeſs of the 
young princeſs lately born of the ſulta- 
na Aſki; and the jewels which he chooſes 
are, no doubt, for Fatima, or the young 
princeſs. At this Salmoni felt no little 
0 F emotion. 
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emotion. He reſolyed not to let flip 
| ſuch an opportunity, which ſeemed ſent 
him by heaven. He waited till the 
young icoglan had left the ſhop: then 
following him at a diſtance, when he 
faw him out of the bazar, he approach-_ 
ed him reſpectfully, and ſaid, —Sweet 
youth! may our heavenly prophet ne- 
ver ceaſe to look on thee with an eye of 
kindneſs, or ſhed the dew of blefling on 
thy fate. I am a merchant of Romelia, 
juſt arrived from India. At Ormus 
ſaw a-relation of the ſtar of the ſerag- 
lio, the ſublime Fatima, who intruſted 
to me a preſent for her, compoſed of 
rich jewels : inform me how I ſhall con- 
vey it to her; and in the mean time, do 
me the favour to accept this ſlight mark 
of my friendſhip.— Sh _— 
At theſe words he took from his girdle 
an emerald claſp, and preſented it to 
the icoglan. The youth took it, and re- 
_ plied, - What you aſk is not difficult: 1 
will acquaint Fatima with it: inform 
me of your name, that ſhe may, know 
to whom ſhe owes this obligation. My 
name is not neceſſary, ſaid Salmoni. I 
have not the preſent about me; it is at 


my caravanſary ; but. give her theſe ta- 


blets; from them ſhe will diſcover the 
generous relation who'has not forgotten 
her; and to-morrow, if ſhe will ſend a 
| Pe, ſlave 
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ſlave to this place, I will deliver to him 
the jewels. —TI will come myſelf, replied 
the icoglan, and bring you her anſwer. 
With theſe words he left him. 

Salmoni was inconceiyably. agitated 
till the return of the icoglan. He did 
not cloſe his eyes the whole night. It 
was, indeed, the deciſive moment: the 
anſwer of Fatima was to be the decree 
of life or death, Thoſe who have lov- 
ed truly will eaſily conceive his fitua- 
tion. He had found a miſtreſs after a 
ſeparation of ten years, in queſt of 
whom he had travelled over all Europe. 
He had found her—but, perhaps, was on 
the poifit of loſing her for ever. The 
more he knew ſhe was loaded with 
wealth and honours, the leſs could he 
hope, that ſhe would quit thoſe enjoy- 


ments for a man, whoſe remembrance _ 


had, perhaps, long been effaced from 
her heart. He would then recall to his 
mind the virtues of Emilia, the vows ' 
ſhe had made him; the firmneſs of her 
principles, and the deep impreſſion 
which the firſt ſentiments infpired by 
love make on the heart. Thus did he. 
paſs by turns from hope to deſpair ; and 
this day was not leſs cruel to him than 
that which ſeparated him from his mif- 
. | Þ | 

Nor was Fatima leſs at eaſe. The 
5 icoglan 
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* had carefully acquitted himſelf 
of his commiſſion. The moment ſhne 
caſt her eyes on the tablets ſhe knew 


them. They were a preſent ſhe had 


formerly made her lover. She was, 
however, ſufficiently miſtreſs of herſelf 


to conceal her emotion. The ſeraglio, 


to whoſe cuftoms ſhe had long been ha- 
bituated, had taught her the art of com- 
manding her countenance ; ſo that nei- 
ther the women, the eunuchs, nor the 
young icoglan, who were preſent, had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was paſſing 


in her heart. She wrote a few words in 


Italian on the tablets, and gave them to 
the icoglan, ſaying, — As you have pro- 
miſed to meet this merchant from Ro- 
melia to-morrow, return him theſe ta- 
blets; he may intruſt you with the 

jewels, my receipt is written on one of 
the leaves. The young page received 
her commands, and promiſed to execute 


them punctually. 


The ſight of theſe tablets had at once 


revived in the heart of Fatima a flame. 
that had only been ſmothered. That 


inſtant the deſire of ſceing her lover, 
and quitting the ſeraglio, had taken poſ- 
ſeſhon of her mind, with a violence 
capable, of making her brave all the 


dangers awaiting ſuch a deſign. 


Salmoni Was at the rendezvous long 
| before 
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before the icoglan. At length the Jat- 


ter preſented himſelf to his impatient 
cyes.—Here, faid he, is à receipt for 
your jewels ; you may deliver them to 
me; Fatima has given you an order for 
them. Salmoni gave into his hands a 
ſealed caſket; and, burning with defire 
to ſee the contents of the tablets, he 
left the page, after having liberally re- 


 warded him. 


The moment he was at liberty, he 
opened the tablets, and read the fol- 
lowing words:“ If you be really the 
man whom thoſe tablets announce, your 
preſence wilt give me life : there is no- 


thing I would not do to procure an in- 


terview with you: my heart has never 
changed. Do not run any hazard: leave 
the care of every thing to me. 1 will 
give you notice, at a proper time.“ 
It would be difficult to conceive the 
joy, the tranſports of Salmoni. Such 
is the nature of the human heart! a mo- 
ment of happineſs could inſtantly efface 


ten years of pain, of misfortune, of 
fatigue, of grief. He had ventured to 


incloſe in the caſket a long letter, ac- 


quainting Fatima with all that happened 


to him, and the place where he lodged 
at Conſtantinople. He was now re- 


joiced at having taken this ſtep. He 


* himſelf, that the picture of his 
8 mlsfor- 
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misfortunes would accelerate the moti- 
ons of his miſtreſs, and prevent her 
prolonging his ſufferings by too great 

delay. 
One week he paſſed in tolerable tran- 
; uillity, without hearing any thing. 
But when he ſaw a fortnight, a month, 
two months, clapſed, without the leaſt 
news of Fatima, then he believed him- 
| ſelf loſt beyond reſource. The infi- 
delity of his miſtreſs was the leaſt of his 
ſuſpicions : he fancied, that the icoglan 
had betraycd them; that, perhaps, Fa- 
tima had fallen a victim to his indiſcre- 
tion; that ſhe was no more; that he had 
loſt ker for ever. A thouſand times 
was he tempted to put an end to a life 
thus cruelly agitated : but hope, that 
never quits a man but with his laſt 
breath, held his hand. What ftill 
added to his inquietude was his fancy- 
ing, that he had frequently perceived a 
man following him. He had a confuſed 
idea that the perſon of this man was not 
totally unknown to him, but whenever 
he attempted to accoſt, or even approach 
him, he ſhunned him, and avoided his 
fight. This conduct could not but 
Aifturb him. If this man had not ſome 
motive for following him without being 
diſcovered, would he take ſuch pains 
38 conceal himielf ? Would he not, on 
the 
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the contrary, have endeavoured to ſpeak 
to, -and renew his acquaintance with 
him? It might be ſome ſpy belonging 
to the ſeraglio, endeayouring to diſco- 
ver if he were not the perſon who had 
been rath enough to attempt. a corre- 
Tpondence with a flave of the grand 
feignor. - He left nothing unattempted 
to fee the young icoglan again ; but in 
vain. The youth had never appeared 
fince. . Perhaps he alſo had been puniſh- 
ed for accepting the commiſſion. A 
thouſand terrible apprehenſions ſnc- 
ceeded each other in his imagination 
every inſtant. 
He was on the point of ſinking un- 
der this ſtate of horrible anxiety, when, 
as he was ſtanding at the gate of the 
caravanſary, a woman, covered with a 
veil, joſtled him with her elbow, let 
fall a letter at his feet, and went on 
without ſtopping. He picks it up 
haſtily, ſees theſe words, For Salmo, 
opens it with tranſport, and reads:“ If 
you be not dead with impatience, be 
ready on the twenty-fifth of the month 
Giafar. Procure a veſſel to anchor un- 
der the walls of the ſeraglio. Provide 
yourſelf with a ladder forty feet in 
length, and a long crook, which you | 
will faſten. to what you ſee make its 
appearance over the wall. At midnight 
be 
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he at the foot of the wall, oppoſite the 
place where you perceive two tall trees 
riſing far above the others. Your an- 
| ſwer will be expected to-morrow at the 
pace where you receive this.“ 

He had been on the point of dying 
with anxiety: he was on the point of 
loſing his ſenſes at reading this billet. 
He read it over ten times, wept, laugh- 
cd, danced, played all the extravagant 
tricks of which a man deſperately in 
love, paſſing fuddenly from the depth 
of deſpair to the height of joy, is capa- 
ble. When he became a little calm, 


he thought of making all the neceſſary 


preparations. He had no time to loſe: 
for there were but ſeven days before the 
time appointed would arrive. 

The next day he took care to be at 
the gate. The ſame woman paſſed 
him. He held his .billet. The woman 
ſtretched out her hand from under the 
veil, took the billet, and went on with- 
out ſaying a word. ; 

Fatima was extremely afraid; that 
her long filence would have repulſed 
her lover. She had been no leſs a prey 
to anxiety than himſelf. The phy- 
ficians of the ſeraglio had preſcribed the 
country air to Aſki, as neceſſary to the 
re-citabliſhment of her health. In con- 
ſequence of this, the had paſſed near 


two 
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two months in a pleaſure houſe of the 
ſultan, fituated on the borders of the 
Dead Sea. She would not let me be ſe- 
parated from her, and Fatima was ob- 
liged to follow her. Fortunately the 
love of. Achmet, who could not long 
ſupport the abſence of Aſki, had recal- 
led her; and the day after- her return, 
Fatima, who would not intruſt the in- 
tereſts of her love to any one, ſtole out 
of the ſcraglio, and it was ſhe who had 
- ſhewn herſelf veiled to Salmoni. | 
The lover did not loſe a moment. He 
repaircd to Pera * to hire a light veſſel. 
Knowing that the French are naturally 
more enterprizing than any other na- 
tion ; that their word, when they have 
once pledged it, may- be relied on; that 
they are eyen more adroit in taking the 
ſteps neceflary to crown an enterprize 
with ſucceſs, than intrepid in a coup de 
main ; and that they unite coolneſs a- 
midft danger, to the forwardneſs of cou- 
rage, he gave the preference to one of 
that nation. He engaged with a young 
captain from Dieppe, who was maſter 
of a ſmall veſſel belonging to Bayonne, 
carrying only four ſailors, on whoſe fi- 
delity and reſolution he could rely. The 
ſimilarity of their characters foon form- 


A ſuburb of Conſtantinople, where the Chriſtians 
uſually reſide, c 
Ee d 
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ed a friendſhip between them; which 


Salmoni ſtrengthened by! a | magni 


ficent preſent,” and the promiſe of a 
liberal recompence when they arrived 
at Genoa. He made no ſecret to him of 
the bufineſs being to carry off a miſ- 
treſs; and the Frenchman, who pof- 
ſeſſed that frankneſs which is natural to 
his countrymen, was ſtill more ſenſible 
of this mark of confidence, than of the 
flattering promiſes of his young friend. 
To prevent ſuſpicion, he took upon him- 
ſelf to procure the ladder and the crook; 
and every thing was conducted with ſuch 
diligence, that the frxth day, in the eve- 
ning, the veſſel anchored at the place 
appointed. 5 

Fatima had been no lefs active on her 
part. The women of the ſeraglio had, 
for their amuſement, procured a ſwing 
to Be hung between the two trees men- 
tioned in the letter. Fatima intended 


to profit by this. As her power was very ' | 


great, ſhe bad eaſily obtained of the bo- 
 /tangi backito have the ſwing raiſed much 
higher than it had been, in order, as ſhe 
pretended, to enjoy the grand proſpe&t 
of Conſtantinople, appearing at a diſ- 

tance like an amphitheatre, But this 
was merely a pretext. She imagined 


_ that this ſwing, elevated above the ga- 


den wall, would contribute to her de- 
SCORE * liverance 
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liverance. A ladder was neceſſary to 
aſcend the ſwing, which was eafily dif- 
engaged when the perſon was ſeated. 


The motion given to the ſwing readily 
carried it beyond the wall: the crook, 


which Salmoni was to procure, would 


faſten to one of the arms of the ſwing, 


and thus fix it till ſhe had deſcended by 
means of the ladder, which he was alſo 
to procure. This ſcheme pleaſed her 
the more, as it left no truce: of her 


flight. 
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T length the eve of #2 54 fixed 
for her departure arrived. Hither- 


to the idea of taking me with her had 
never entered her mind. In the even- 


ing ſhe went with ſome others of the 


women to amuſe herſelf with the ſwing. 
She obſerved the little veſſel, and made 
5 her doubt but thas it Was intended for 
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She returned to the ſeraglio. She had 

long been accuſtomed. to diſmiſs the 
ſlaves that waited on her at nine o'clock. 
She ſhut herſelf up with me in her apart- 
ment: it was on the ground floor; the 
windows looked into: the garden > and 
as it formed the end of the building, 
the halls that were before it, in which 
the eunuchs kept watch, did not com 
mand a view eof this garden. All theſe 
circumitances contributed to facilitate 
her project. y {1 | 

I was then fix 1 old, . F ati- 
ma was tenderly attached to me. When 
ſhe reflected, that ſne was going to be 
ſeparated from me, ſhe could not, avoid 
teeling an emotion, that abated the hap» 
pineſs -ſhe promiſed herſelf. The in- 
nocent careſſes of infancy have a ſe⸗ 
ducing charm. Fatima loved me as if 
I were her own child; and the certainty 
that ſhe ſhould never; ſee , me again, was 
infinitely diſtreſſing to a heart naturally 
replete with tenderneſs. 

I have ſaid, that ſhe; had preſerved. a | 
fincere attachment to religion. Sur- 
rounded by Mahometiſm, ſhe had pre- 
ſerved herfelf from the ſnare; and per- 
formed, in ſecret, but with ſtrictneſs, 
all the duties of her faith. She had one 
of thoſe pious toys, called, in Italy, ro- 
ſaries, which ſhe had the art to conceal. 

D 2 When 
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When ſhe was alone, ſhe recited, with 
devotion, the prayers it preſcribes. | 
This evening, the moment ſhe was at 
liberty, ſhe placed herſelf on her knees, 
as uſual, before my cradle. Embracing 
me, with- a torrent of tears, dear unfor- 
tunate child, ſaid the, it is but to-mor- 
row when I am to quit thee for ever. 
There will be one in the world who will 
have loved thee with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs, of whom thou wilt not preferve 
even the lighteſt remembrance. Never 
ſhall- I hear thy name without tears, 
whilſt mine will be heard by thee with 
the utmoſt indifference.” O God!] whom 
I adore! ſhower down thy bleſſings on 
her head; and if ſhe be unhappily born 
in a faith which thou rejecteſt, inſpire 
into her heart ſuch virtues, that, at the 
dreadful day of judgment, the may find 
grace before the throne of thy mercy ! 
Patima, continuing her prayer, add- 
ed thoſe preferibed by her roſary, and, 
leaning over my cradle, mingled the 
tears of aſſection with the fervour of 
devotion. During this time my little 
hands were playing with her roſary, and, 
by a natural movement, I carried to my 
lips the erucifix which hung to it. This 
movement was a ray of light to \Fati- 
ma. What! 3 Chriſtian that I 


| am! 5 
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am ! exclaimed ſhe, the fate of this in- 
fant is in my hands ; it is in my power 


to ſnatch her out of the jaws of idola- 


latry, and place her in the lap of truth, 


and I fear to attempt it! To neglect it 


— — 


would be a crime, and I ſhould bring 
upon myſelf the punifhment it would 


deſerve. O, great God] thou haſt juſt 


led innocence itſelf to adore thee: and ; 


I, to whom reaſon ought to ſhow all the 
extent of thy rights, ſhould I refuſe to be 
the inſtrument of thy auguſt deſigns, 'I 
ſhould deſerve to be for ever purſued by 
thy vengeance, and to be buried in the 
waves of that ſea, to which I am. juſt 
going to intruſt myſelf. No, Iwill obey 
thee, O my God! I will guide this infant 


into the boſom of thy. church; I Will 


teach her to know the light of thy truth; 


nor will I be the guiley deſtroyer of a 


foul whom thy juſtice placed in the 
hands of a Chriſtian for the wiſeſt pur- 
ſes. Of what, indeed, ſhall I deprive 
r? Of that vain empty . grandeur, 
which vaniſhes like a miſt in the morn- 
ing: of the affections of confanguinity, 
faint ſhadow of thy paternal goodneſs : 


of the dwelling of pleaſures; that, under (2, 


the maſk of happineſs, ſerve only to 
poiſon the cup of life: of thoſe affficti- 


ons, perhaps, that wound the ſoul, from 


which it receives no advantage to com- 
| D 3 | penſate 
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penſate i its pangs, when its views are not 
directed towards thee. Ought theſe con- 
ſiderations to prevent my purpoſe ?—My. 
own dangers Heal ſtill more faintly to 
me. Thy grace, O God: will ſerve me 
as an Egis; and when her parents ſhall 
demand of me, at the foot of thy throne, 

an account of the truſt committed to my 
charge; I will ſhew them the God of the 
univerſe, covering her with his immor- 
tal glory, and will ſay to them, Dare to 
accuſe me now! 

- Theſe reflections occupied the mind 
of Fatima all the night, and confirmed 
her in the reſolution of making me the 
companion of her flight. "Whilſt ſhe 

thought of her own eſcape only, the 
care of her fortune was unheeded ; but 
the moment ſhe determined on taking 
me away, brought other duties to her 
mind. It was not poffible that my birth 
ſhould always remain concealed : ſhe 
-ought, atleaſt, to ſet me above indi- 
gence, and put me in a ſituation not to 
be compelled to have recourſe to the 
afliſtance of ſtrangers. © With this view | 
ſhe collected all her jewels; and all 
thoſe which the muſſulman magnifi- 
cence had laviſhed on me at my birth. 
For theſe ſhe might expect above a 
million (near 50,000 ſterling) on her 
arrival in Europe, which would be 


1 
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ſufficient to place me out "of the reach 
of want. 

Iwill not inquire 1 the zeal of 
Fatima carried her too far, or were 
ſtrictly within the bounds. of equity 
but I admire the N courage 
we derive from the Chriſtiah religion. © 
The moſt dreadful tortures would have 
attended the diſcovery of ſuch a project. 
Fatima could not be ignorant of this; 
yet 'a timid woman, without advice, 
without affiſtance, without a confidant, 
without a protector, has the courage to- 
brave the danger, meditates on it with 
tranquillity, and forms her reſolution 
with chearfulneſs. way this is be- 
yond the power of nature] nor did ſhe 
wrong me. That religion has amply 
recompenſed my loſſes, and has ſpoken 
to my ſoul with ſuch energy, as to 
make me bleſs the hand which took me 
from all that man conſiders as che ſource | 
of happineſs. © 

Fatima did not forget the betta, with 
whickoke ſultans 'cover their children 
at their birth, and which is the ſacred” 
and authentic proof of their high de- 
ſcent. It is a large piece of yellow 
ſattin, on which the names of the ſul- 
i tan, the mother, and the child; the day 
HY and hour of its birth, various paſſages: 
of the Alcoran, prayers to Mahomet, 

5 D 4 Rc. 
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&c. are embroidered in letters of go. 
All muflulmen are obliged to —— 
themſelves at the fight of this fetfa, and 
defend, with their lives, the perſon 
who poſſeſſes it. We ſhall ſee hereafter, 
that it preſeryed me from, perhaps, 
the moſt imminent danger: ts ace 
was eyer expoſed. | 
At- length the ſo much ee for ; 
evening arrived. Fatima difmifled her 
attendants. at an early hour, as uſual. 
When ſlie was alone, the wrapped me 
up very. carefully to defend me from 
the evening air. She had taken the 
precaution to give me a doſe of opium, 
the uſe of which is common in the caſt, 
leſt the motion, or interruption of my 
ſleep, ſhould make me cry. This oc- 
caſioned me to deep ſoundly. When 
ſhe heard the minarets proclaim ten 
o'clock, the opened ſoftly one of the 
windows, that faced the —— She 
had taken care to extinguiſh the light 
in her apartment, leſt it ſhould attract. 
the attention of any one without. Vet 
a kind of diſmay, not to be oyercome 
in thoſe moments, in which we are, as 
it were, between life and death; the 
approach of danger, which always 
ſeems greater as it is more nigh; the 
darkneſs of the night, which fills our 


minds with. CR whilſt it: is our 
ſafe 
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fafe WYTY ſilence, the fon of terror; 
who promiſe: to lull the attention of 
an Argus, whilſt he is favourable to it; 
all united-to agitate her mind. She was 
on the point of finking ; « few drops of 
a cordial elixir recalled her fainting 
ſoul. The hour: approachet. Collect- 
ing all her courage, ſhe took me from 
my cradle. Falling on her knees, and 
lifting me uptowards heaven, O God! 
ſaid ſhe, this is thy work; protect her 
with thy omnipotent arm, and give ne 
ſtrongth to accompliſh my purpoſe ! and 
thou, unhappy child; reproach me not 
hereafter with what I do for thee; and 
if Providence will that thou fink'under 
the dangers to which IJ am about to ex- 
poſe thee, carry at leaſt to the grave 
that ſacred character, which purifying 
the ſoul, claims its reward! At theſe- 
words, lightly ſprinkling my forehead: 
with water, Maria Cecilia, ſaid ſhe, I 
baptize thee in the name of tlie heaven- 
1y Trinity. Then, making a laſt at- 
tempt, ſhe leaped from the ehe 
and flew ſwiftly acrofs the garden. 
The place appointed was at ſome dif- 
tance from her apartment. She ſtopped 
a few moments in ſome. arbours, near 
the trees from which the fwing was ſuſ- 
pended, to take breath. The weather 
Was clear and ſerene : the moon began 
D 5 © te 
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to appear above the horizon, and caſt a 
faint light, heightening the grandeur of 
the face of nature, always majeſtic in the 
{illneſs of night. Fatima liſtened with 
attention; and the profound ſilence, that 
reigned around, left: her no room to 
doubt her flight s being undiſcovered: 
At length, a little encouraged from this 
reflection, ſhe approached the two tall 
trees, ſole and ſecret w itneſſes of her bold 
.enterprife. 

When ſhe was at the foot of the 3 
der, by which ſhe was to mount up to 
the ſwing, her embarraſſment was ex- 
treme. An unforeſeen circumſtance was 

very near diſconcerting her ſcheme. 
The ladder was perpendicular. The 
fiving, naturally moveable, rendered the 
ladder equally ſo, and both hands were 
of courſe neceſſary to aſcend it. Iwasin 
her arms: how, then, could ſhe aſcend 
the ladder? A few minutes, that paſſed - 
during this perplexity, were, as ſhe has 
fince told me, the moſt cruel of her life; 
nor could ſhe- conceive how ſhe ſurvived 
the agony ſhe then felt. But it is in great 
_ extremities that invention comes to our 
aſliſtance. She took off a ſcarf, which 
ſheewore. Paſſing it over and under my 
arms, ſne placed me on her back; then 
bringing the two ends of the ſcarf over + 


my ſhoulders, and croſſing them on her 
breaſt, 
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breaſt, ſhe paſſed them round bg legs, | 
a 


and tied „e faſt before. Thus having _ 
beth her hands at liberty, ſhe reached 
the top of the ladder, though with. ex- 
treme difficulty ; for, being perpendicu- 
lar and moyeable, the weight, which 
ſhe carried on her ſhoulders, frequently 
throwing her backwards, very near oc- 
caſioned her falling. 

When ſhe was feated on the ſwing, ſke 
did not ſtay to unlooſe me; but diſen- 
gaging the ladder, ſhe took care to carry 
it gently againſt the wall, by a flight moti- 
on of the ſwing, leſt its. noiſe, in falling, 
ſhouldalarm the Janiſſaries, who frequent- 

Iy watch without the walls of the ſeraglio. 
| Reſting a moment to calm the agitation 
into which the laſt difficulty had thrown 
her, ſhe caſt her eyes towards the ſerag- 
; 5 lio, the immenſe extent of which. was, 
[ in this ſituation, open to her view: The 
4 profound ſtillneſs there convinced her, | 
9 that her flight was unſuſpected. At a 
Y diſtance ſhe perceived light in the win- 
daes of Aſki. At that inſtant the kind: 
g neſſes of the uit, and the enormity 
J of - the theft ſhe wa committing, flaſhed 
on her mind with their full force. Theſe 
cutting reflections ,almoſt annihilated 
her reſolution, .. Tears guſhed from her 
eyes, and ſhe was os point of relin- 


Sing her defi ian, Buß loye and reli- 
gion 
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gion conquered, and giv ing a ſtrong mo- 
tion to the ſwing, it was ſoon perceived 
by thoſe who waited without. At the ſe- 
cond motion the ready crook ſeized one 
of its arms; the other end was inſtantly 
fixed to ſome iron hooks, that had been 
driven into the outfide of the wall; the 
ladder was placed, and Fatima was on 
the ſhore in a moment. 

A man, wrapped in a grey cloak, that 
came down to his feet, whoſe face was 
concealed by a large hat, received her 
in his arms. Fatima, eſcaped ſafe from 
the midſt of ſo many dangers, thinking 
it to be Salmoni, hung on his neck, and 
giving way to the firſt tranſports of joy, 
| ray him tenderly in her arms: Let us 
loſe no time, ſaid the man to her in 
Italian, in a low voice; we will preſently 
give way to our tranſports: let us make 
our eſcape ; we may be ſurprized; we 
haye but a ſtep tothe boat; you ſee there 
the ſailors waiting for me. | 

Fatima prepared to follow. him, and 
was leaning on his arm to affiſt her ſteps, 
when a man running with all his ſpeed, 
joined them. Traitor! cried he, and in- 
ſtantly plunged a poniard, which he held 
in his hand, up to the hilt, in the boſom 
of that man who was with Fatima.' In 
his haſte, the poniard ſlightly wounded 
me in the neck: the pain awoke 1 

an 
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and I gave a faint cry. The aſſaſſin then 
ran off; and Fatima fell ſenſeleſs near 
her guide, who lay dead on the ſpot, 
weltering in his blood. 

The French captain "wp his failors, 
who were at hand, ran up. The light of 
the moon being then ſufficient to diſtin- 
"wn objects, the captain .lifted up the 

at of the murdered man, and, perceiv- 
ing that it was not his friend, left him 
on the ſhore, and cauſed Fatima and me 
to be immediately conveyed on board. 
As ſoon as we were in the veſſel, per- 
ceiving at a diſtance ſome flambeaux, 
that ſeemed approaching, and fearing — 8 
appearance of a dead body would 
riſe to ſome ſuſpicions, he cut his ca le, 
and put to ſea immediately. A breeze 
ſetting off from the land, we, in a fe- 
8 loſt dr. oth of Conſtantinople. 1 


3 0 Fl A 7. V. | 
| Arrival, at Genoa. —Boptiſm of Maria Celia 


| HE firſt. care of the 1 75 Was to | 
dreſs my wound. He then beſtow- 
ed all his attention on Fatima, who was, 


| at length, recaned to life. Where am f 
fai 


— 
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ſaid ſhe;, And my child, 6G is it? 
They gave me into her arms, and that 
ſeemed a little to revive her. All is Doe 
loſt then! but O unfortunate. Salmoni |! 
was this to be the reward of thy love? 
Quiet yourſelf, madam, ſaid the captain, 
we are far enough from Conſtantinople 
to have nothing to fear: were they to 
diſpatch a veſſel after us, I defy the beſt 
ſailer they have to come up with us. I 
can add ſomething too, which I believe, 
will be ſtill more pleaſing : if your tears 
flow for the death of Salmoni, I can 
anſwer for his being alive, and that you 
have nothing to fear on that head. Ah! 
do not endeavour to flatter my grief, 
replied ſhe : I ſaw him fall dead at my 
feet; and the hand, that gave the 
wound, was. too ſure, to leave me any 
hopes. — There is a myſtery, ſaid the 
captain, which I cannot explain; but the 
truth is, that the man who was murder- 
ed by your fide was not Salmoni—-O 
God ! Salmoni is alive! who then was 
that man I know not but, however, 
it is very ſortunate, that we were before 
the time appointed; for if we had wait- 
ed till midnight, according to the order 
we received, zou, would haye been, loſt. 
—What ſay vou? midnight! Salmoni's 

n o'clock ; here it is, 


She ee it 0 they al they, 5] 


Is? J £ 
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amined it with: LOI and perceived. a 
circumſtance, which had hitherto! eſ- 
caped the notice of Fatima; the word 
midnig ht had been eraſed, and eleven at 
- night fabilitated | in its place by another 
hand. 

This myſtery completed the agita- 
tion of Fatima's mind. She learnt, it 
is true, that her lover was alive; but ſhe 


painted him to herſelf arriving at mid- 


night, his aſtoniſhment, his deſpair, ex- 


poſed to the greateſt dangers, perhaps 


ſuſpected, known, ſeized, and condemn- 
ed to, death, for having favoured her 
flight, rendered ſtill more criminal by 
taking me away. It was decreed by fate, 
that ſhe ſhould die in ignorance of the 
ſecret movements which produced this 
event; and that I ſhould diſcover them 
near thirty years afterwards. _ 

We had a good paſlage, and arrived. at 
Genoa ten days after we left Conſtanti- 
nople. The firſt care of Fatima was to 
inquire after her father. She learnt, 


that he was ſtill living, notwithſtanding 


the grief which had continually preyed 
on his mind ſince the loſs of his daugh- 
ter. Unable to reſtrain her impatience, 


ſhe took a carriage inſtantly to convey. .” 
her into the country, whither her father 


had retired immediately after the unfor- 
tunate event WIA had torn, ber from 


Dim 
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him. On her arrival, fearing that the 
fudden joy might be fatal to him, ſhe 
announced herfelf as a ſtranger, who 
had brought news of his daughter. But 
nature, ſeldom the dupe of ſuch precau- 
tions, ſpoke too ſtrongly to the father's 
heart. Ah! my daughter, my dear 
daughter! cried he, flying to meet her, 
and claſping her in his arms. In ſuch 2 

moment, what tranſports, tears, tender 
ſenſations, broken words, and inter- 
rupted queſtions, are mingled together ! 
at ſuch a time the goodnefs of the heart 
may be diſcovered in the exceſs of its 
diſorder ; all its plies are unfolded ; and 
we muſt at leaſt conſider him, who can 
calmly ſupport fuch a crifis of nature, or 
behold ſuch a ſcene unmoved, as an un- 
feeling ſtoic, if we do not een N 
virtue. 

My preſence, however, allayed the joy 
of the good old man. Haſt thou then 
forgotten, ſaid he to his daughter, what 
thy love to Salmoni, the reſpect due to 
thy father, and thy holy religion, re- 
_ quired of thee ? And. haſt thou formed 
ties offenſive to all theſe? To remove 
his ſuſpicions, ſhe related immediately 
all that had happened to her, all ſne 
_ knew of Salmoni, her eſcape from the 

feraglio, the tragic fcene . followed, 
wr ane” alte my noble birth, 4 her zeal 
for 


/ 
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for Chriſtianity, which had induced her 
to carry me off. 
I be father, ſatisfied with this expins 
nation, praiſed his daughter's courage. 
They agreed, however, to. conceal the 
laſt cireumſtance from the: public for 
ſome time, leſt the Ottoman Porte ſhould 
take any means with the different Euro- 
pean courts to find me: as it was to be 
feared, that, political intereſt having 
greater weight with them than the fal- 
vation of my ſoul, they would take me 
from the arms of her who had run ſo 
many dangers on my account. 

The relations of Emilia, to whom 1 


ſhall henceforth give no other name, and 


thoſe of Salmoni, ſoon arrived. The 
tranſports of joy were renewed, and 
tears again began to flow. The uncer- 
tainty of Salmoni's fate diſturbed the 
pleaſure of Emilia's return. Her heart 

felt it moſt ſeverely. What was the to 
think of the man, who received her in 
his arms at the foot of the ladder, and 
was not Salmoni? Was it this unfortu- 
nate lover, who, in a tranſport of rage, 
ſtabbed that man? If ſo, ſhe muſt appear 
unfaithful in the eyes of the man ſhe 
loved; and this idea drove her to diſ- 
traction. She could more caſily have 
borne Salmoni's inconſtancy than this 


WW for to love a man to the ut- 
| moſt, 5 
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_ moſt, to have ſacrificed every thing to 
prove that love, and yet, though inno- 
cont, to forfeit his efteem, is, perhaps, 
the moſt inſupportable of all tortures to 
a heart poſleſied of virtue and fenfibility. 
We mourn the inconſtancy or coolneſs 
of a lover, but we confole ourſelves, be- 
cauſe to pleaſe is not always in our pow- 
er: but we may command eſteem; and, 
if we forteit that, 1t DO be our own. 
alle:: N Rt er, 
Diſſnrent el going to Conkdanci- 
nople, were charged to inquire privately 
after Salmoni, but their inquiries were 
in vain; and Emilia ſorrowing hoped 
from Peovideage: the unfolding of: a myl-. 
tery, which it alone could diſcloſe. All 
her tenderneſs was turned towards me; 
and centered, as it were, in me alone. 
She had liberally rewarded” the French 
captain; and; thus acquitted of her debt 
to him, my education took up all her: at- 
. nnn 
Uer firſt care was to procure me the 
ceremonies" of baptiſm, which ſhe had 
adminiſtered to me as well as ſhe was 
able, on quitting the ſeraglio. As ſhe 
and her father were agreed. on the ſe- 
creſy neceſſary to be preſerved at that 
time, ſhe went to the rector of St. Eula- 
lie, at Genoa, and, after having recon- 
ciled herſelf to the church, ſhe: diſcloſed 
my 
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my ſtory to that gentleman. He ap- 
proved the cautions which had been 
taken; at the ſame time pointing out 
the neceſſity of baptiſing me by the 
name of my parents, as an inconteſtable 
proof of my birth, in caſe my title ſhould 
in future be diſputed. 8 

It was agreed, that the world ſhould 
be left to ſuppoſe, that I was the daugh- 
ter of a Turk of rank, whofe parents, 
were dead; and that Emilia, who was 
my governeſs, had brought me into Italy, 
rather than leave me in a hamlet in Tur- 
key, in the hands of flaves, who might 
have diſpoſed of me as they pleaſ- 

ed, at ſo tender an age. The rector 

imparted the ſecret only to my ſponſors, 

whom, out of reſpect to my rank, he 

took care to chooſe amongſt the firſt rank 

of the citizens of Genoa. The one was 
a ſenator of the houſe of Doria, the 
other a Princeſs of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Pamphili, on whoſe picty and diſcre- 
tion he could rely. 

The ceremony was celebrated with 
all the pomp and dignity. of which ſo 
auguſt a ſacrament is worthy, in the 
preſence of an immenſe concourſe of 
ſpectators, drawn together by ſo un- 
uſual a circumſtance. The cannons. of 

the caſtle, ramparts, and port of Ge- 

noa, proclaimed it by frequent diſ- 
| charges, | 
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charges, during the whole day, The 
republic diſputed with my ſponſors the 


| honour of the expence. As ſoon as the 


night arrived, the whole city was illumi- 
nated. At nine o'clock the doge, and all 
his court, theforeign miniſters, the ſenate, 
the different orders of the ſtate, and all 


the people, repaired to the church, which 


was illuminated up to the cieling by an 
innumerable quantity of wax candles. 
Immediately after the godfather and god- 


-mother arrived at the church, attended = 


by all their families, who endeavoured, 


by their number and magnificence, to 


heighten the ſplendour of the day. Get- 
ting out of their chairs at a little diſtance 
from the porch, they advanced towards 
the. ſteps of the church, amidit the firing 
of muſquetry. Emilia; dreſſed after the 
Turkiſh manner, in ali the pomp of 
Afiatic. magnificence, walked betw een 


them, carrying me in her arms. The 


rector, cloathed in all the ornaments of 


the prieſthood, and preceded by his 


clergy, came to meet them without the 
periſtyle. The dignityof his appearance 
induced a profound ſilence. Faking me 


in his arms, he aſcended the ſteps of the 


porch, and turning towards the people, 
ſaid, Fellow Chriſtians let us pray 
to that God whom we- ns; .the 
God 
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God who created the earth and the ſea, 
the one only God of the univerſe, to 
open the gates of mercy- to this infant, 
whom he has deigned to call to. the light 
of his truth by ſuch wonderful ways; and 
to grant that her heart may ever be filled 
with thofe virtues, - which the healing 
waters of baptiſm are about to pour on 
her ſoul. On his re-entering the church, 
a numerous orcheſtra performed an ora- 
torio, the ſubject of which was the ſaving 
of Moſes by Pharaoh's daughter. Dur- 
ing this time the baptiſmal ceremony 
was performed; and I received the name 
of Maria Cecilia, which Emilia had gi- 
* me, or rather it was confirmed to 


A general diſcharge of all the ar- 


tillery concluded this religious feſtival , 
and the doge and ſenate, laying their 
hands on my forehead {wore to be my 
protoctays till death. 5 


5 * — —— — 
C H A P. VI 
Her education. Adventure at a Con vent. 


\ MILIA, having thus diſcharged hy | 
firſt duties ſhe owed me, turned in- 
to money all the - jewels which ſhe 


brought from Conſtantinople. "un 
| the 
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the greater part of this ſhe purchaſed an 


annuity on my life; another part ſhe 
laid by, leſt circumſtances ſhould oblige- 


me to travel; and with the remainder 


ſhe ſecured a moderate income to her- 
ſelf, to place herſelf out of the reach of 
my ingratitude, if, at an advanced age, 
I hould be capable of abandoning her. 

She then gave herſelf up intirely to 


5 the care of my education. My firſt 
years were paſſed in her arms: I "loved 


her as a mother; I called her by that 
name; and the beſtowed on me the 
tender title of -daughter. I muſt do 
her the juſtice to avow, that, though 


ſhe fondly loved me, it was not a blind 
fondneſs : it was tempered by a prudent 


ſeverity, which planted in my boſom 


the ſeeds of virtue. Reaſon dictated and 


accompanied her moſt trifling leſſons. 


She always endeavoured to conquer and 


eradicate a kind of haughtineſs that was 
natural to me. She pointed out to me 
the difference between that which ariſes 
from dignity of ſentiment in a woman, 
and which is a virtue, and that which 
ſprings from a- miſtaken and contemp- 


tible pride, which is a vice. The im- 
perious voice of noble blood awakened 
in me this haughtineſs, of which, thanks 


to Emilia, I have preſorved only ſuffi- 
cient to command roſpect: but, it may 
| . 
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de preſumed; had I been educated in the 
palace of my anceſtors, ſurrounded with 
ſlaves and flatterers, this haughtineſs 
would have been a blot in that charac- 
ter, whoſe luſtre it Has now cernedlonly | 
to heighten.  » 
Emilia, looking forward; FI that. L 
could not always remain concealed; but 
that curioſity, policy, or other motives, 
would come to feck me in my retreat, 
and force me to appear on the ſtage of 
the world. She took care, therefore, 
that I ſhould learn the different lan- 
guages of Europe; and, at ſeven years 
elde could ſpeak French, German, and 
Italian, tolerably well. Emilia often 
converſed with me in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage; and, whether it were owing to 
nature, or the diſpoſition of my.organs, | 
J learnt that tongue with a ſingular faci- 
lity. Jam led to/believe,: that philoſo- 
phers have not ſufficiently attended to 
thoſe tints of birth and country in the 
human frame, or endeavoured to diſco- 
ver the rank and nation of people from 
their inclinations and diſpofitions. The 
chain would be difficult, perhaps, to 
ſeize ; as the paſſions, which are natives 
of every climate, would tend to conceal 
many links; but theſe; tints would, no 
doubt, be moſt ſtrong, and moſt eafily 
"Wifcoverable: in infancy, when we are 
7110 the 
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the leaſt removed from nature. The 

haughtineſs of my difpoſition, and the 

ideas of my mind, RI have We 8 

ma ſecret.” 

The gentleneſs of Emilia's precepts 
was occationally mixed with a kind of 
auſterity. I ſometimes ſtubbornly re- 
vuſed obedience to what ſhe required of 

me: this led her to endeavour to diſco- 
ver what would make an impreffion on 
me; and, unhappily, they who have the 
care of children, are not always ſuffi- 
ciently cautious of the means they em- 
The moſt trifling things produce 
ſurpriſing effects on the infantile mind, 

and leave traces never to be effaced. 
Theſe, it is true, at a more advanced 
age, are but phantoms: which reafon 
combats; but does reaſon always dome 
off victorious? Even if ſhe do, the vic- 
tory is ſeldom without pain; and thus 
imprudent tutors eee _— trouble 
to their pupils. 

A very old, tall, meagre man, with 
an enormous long, buſhy, white beard, 
whom Emilia's father kept out of chari- 
ty, by chance met me: 1 was frighten- 
ed at the fight of him. One day, as I 
was refuſing to obey. Emilia in ſome- 

thing, ſhe. inconfiderately threatened 

me with this old man: fear made me 
comply. The ſame means were fre- 
"EL. * | 
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quently employed with ſueceſs; and, to 
r greater effect, the reality was join- 
ed to the threat. The old man appear- 
ed before me without ſpeaking a word: 
he looked at me a moment with eyes 
that then appeared to me'dreadfuF; and 
vhen my; terror was excited fo far, that 


Emilia thought my ſpirir ſubdued; my 
kind of ſpectre retired. 55 


The cruel impreſſion Jeſt on my 88 | 


by this mode of correction is incredible. ; 
Lretain an involuntary: terror at the un- 
expected appearance of an od man; 
and thus have been driven almoſt to hate 
the moſt beautiful-fight in nature. Ves, 
repeat it, the "moſt beautiful fight in 


nature, the majeſtic beauty of old age, 


when heightened by the ſplendour of 
virtnee What a ſource of reflection, 
what a noble leſſon, is the fight of an 
old man at his appearance let the mind 
meaſure the ſpan of life: what is it but 
a point between the cradle and the 
tomb? And this point, what does it ex- 
hibit? Paſſion at variance with virtue. 
If virtue have not been triumphant, 
this point evaniſhes : the cradle touches 
the grave, it is as if we had never been. 

I relate this anecdote of my infancy, 
only to give an idea of the caution we 
ought to uſe with reſpect to the impreſ- 


lions we make on the mind in ſo tender 


il E an 
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an age. Puſillanimity, inſenſibility, cre- 
dulity, weak antipathies, and, perhaps, 
a crowd of phyſical evile, uhoſe cure 
is out of the reach of art, as their ſource 
is out of the ken of obſervation, ſpring 
from no other-ſource. I dare aſſert, that 
hymanity does not ſufficiently preſide 
over our care of infancy, and that the 
pride of the maſter too often uſurps the 
place of ſenſibility, both in his mumno- 
tions, and in his mode of inſtructing. 

This fault is, perhaps, the only one 
with which I can reproach Fatima. I 
now drew near my tenth year. I al- 
ready diſplayed ſigns of that beauty, 
which rare, but frivolous, advantage, 
gives happineſs to ſo many women; 
but, I am perſuaded, only diminiſhed 
mine. Had I been lefs hand ſome, I 
ſhould have equally fixed the heart of a 
deſerving man, who would have javed 
only me. Poſſeſſed of every attractive 
charm, I had many admirers, who lov- 
cd only themſelves. I have learnt, that 
beauty, of which women are ſo defirous, 
is but a thick veil, concealing Eren them 
the hearts of Keie levers? 

Emilia now thought of are me ah 
a convent, to prepare me for the: laſt 
myſtery which conſecrates us totally to 
the Chriſtian religion. She choſe 8 ä 


Lenedictines, With whom ſhe herſelf had 
received 
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received her education; and/the-purit 
of whoſe manners, and ſolidity of whoſe 
principles, are every where juſtly praiſ- 
ed. Unwilling to quit me, ſhe accom- 
panied me in my retreat. She thought 
the ſecret of my birth a confidence due 
to the abbeſs. In ſpite. of the! injunc- 
tions, with which it was intruſted to 
her, the abbeſs could not avoid impart- 
ing it to ſome friends of her heart: theſe 
did the ſame to others; and in one day, 
there was not a ſoul in the convent, from 
the director down to the loweſt tourriere; 
who did not know that the daughter of 
a Turkiſh emperor was within their 
walls. I will leave the reader to judge 
of the aſtoniſhing work this made in 
our retreat. The daughter of a Turk 
ſays one; how can the daughter of a 
Turk have ſuch fine eyes? Is it not true, 
my {wcet angel, ſays another to me, that 
they eat men in your country? One was 
wondering at my mouth, another at my 
ſhape, which were juſt like thoſe of Eu- 
ropeans. Here, was a debate whether 
it were decent to kœep me, as I was not 
the offspring of à lawful marriage: 
there, mother St. Agnes was exclaim- 
ing againſt the archbiſhop of my coun- 
try, for ſuffering my father to lead ſuch 
a licentious life: and mother St. Mo- 
deſte, who had been ſhut up in the con- 
2 E 2 vent 
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vent for fifty years, could not conccive 
how a Turk could be barbarous enough 
to keep women confined. I ſtood ſtu- 
pified at this curious converſation, whilſt 
mother de THumilite was recollecting 
how many daughters of ſovereigns had 
refided in the houſe ſince its founda- 
tion. e t ee 
This indiſcretion, of which Emilia 
was not aware, deranged a little the plan 
ſhe had formed of concealing my birth 
till 1 ſhould arrive at years of diſcre- 
tion: at the ſame time it overturned all 
my ideas, by teaching me, that I was 
not her daughter, This diſcovery I own 
afflicted me. We know no want in 
youth but that of an innocent affection: 
we liſten only to the tender ſentiments 
of the heart: we are contented with the 
happineſs we potfeſs, nor have we 'ac- 
quired the unfortunate. power of creat- 
ing imaginary ones. Emilia, who ecaſi- 
ly perceived the ſituation of my mind, 
conſoled me with the moſt tender careſ- 
ſes. Of what conſequence is it, ſays 
ſhe, whether I be feally your mother or 
not, if I have for you the affection of 
one, and you never knew another? The 
ſear of our being ſome day leparated af- 
flicts you, my dear child; a fear moſt 
pleaſing to me. But make yourſelf ca- 

iy ;: death alone ſhall ſeparate us. een 
4 ">>" RAVE 
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have reaſon, nor are you ignorant. Have 
I not ſhown you in the hiſtory of the 
Romans, whom you ſo much admire, 
that thoſe eonquerors;of the-workl: were 
accuſtomed: to adopt the children of 
others, and transfer to them that affec- 
tion which they would have felt for their 
own? T have done the ſame: you are 
my child by adoption. Do you com- 
plain of my attachment? If you ſup- 
poſe a mother would feel a greater, 
vou deceive yourſelf. Dry up your 
tears, then, or 1 ſhall ſuppoſe that Ce- 
cilia no longer loves me; that ſhe is de- 
ſous por Witting me to TY ene mr 
une 5 8 } | 
— — Graple and e careſt 
es did 1 employ to remove that ſuſpici- 
on, which the artfully let me ſęe only to 
prevent queſtions that ſhe wiſhed yet to 
elude ! She was deſireus, and not with- 
out reaſon, that my education ſhould be 
finiſhed beſore che veil, was: removed, 
which concealed me from myſelf : the 
knew too well, that the pride of great- 
Tl often ſtifles the beſt di ſpoſition. 
During three years ſpent in this re- 
treat, L learnt, both by pxecept and ex- 
ample, all the ſolidity of the Chriſtian 
virtues: I acquired thoſe agreeable ta- 
lents, which are ſof neceflaryi in the 
n my mind vas poliſhed by the ſo- 
: * E 3 ciety 
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ciety. I kept; I knew the art of making 
myſelf beloved, andthe necetlity of be- 
ins amiable. The boarders enjoyed a 
decent liberty, and were indulged in all 
thoſe pleaſures that are reconcileable 
with purity of manners. At one time 
they all mixed together in ſome inno- 
cent play; at another they divided into 
ſeparate companies, for converſation or 
entertainments. Sometimes a nun would 
be preſent at, and take part in, their re- 
creations, which, whilſt ſhe watched 
over them, ſhe would frequently render 
more agreeable; I never entered into 
any of theſe diverſions without Emilia; 
and ſhe, with an infinite complaiſarice, 
would frequently endeavour” to procure 
me amuſements, that could not but be 
very infipid to a mind wholly filled with 
a deep-rooted paſſion : for ſuch was hers 
for Salmoni, nnen, thirteen 
years of abſence. 
I cannot avoid relating a pleaſant 24 
venture, which happened to us in one of 
theſe parties. Amufing the reader is, 
perhaps, leſs my motive, than to guard 
the public againſt lending an ear to fcan- 
dalous reports, when they relate to per- 
ſons, whoſe fituation and manners feem 
to render them leſs obnoxious to ſuſpi- 
cion. If the tale Jam about to recite, 
bad e abroad into the world, in what 
colours 
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colours would it have been painted? 
and yet it aroſe from « the moſt innocent 
circumſtances. 1 43 
- Amongſt the connexions I had oven 
ok J was particularly intimate with a 
young Genoeſe boarder, a girl of qua- 
lity, born to a conſiderable fortune. Her 
apartment was ſituated at the extremity 
of one of the wings of the convent. A 
window in her cloſet looked into the 
ſtreet; but being extremely loſty, pre- 
vented any ann of a commanteation 
Ham Without.” - 5 [2 
In this apartmont we were aſſembled, 
at from all eyes, and out of the reach 
of ſeandal. This Genocſe, three or four 
other boarders, 1, Emilia, and ſome 
agreeable nuns, compoſed: our little fo- 
ciety. - We permitted ourſelves” ſome- 
times to exceed the uſual hour of re- 
tiring, particularly when a collation was 
intended: to this we had the abbeſs's 
conſent. That eſtimable woman poſſeff- 
ed of the greateſt piety, had none of 
that rigorous ſerupuloſity, which oftner 
ſprings from hypocriſy than true devo- 
tion. She knew, that youth has need of 
ſome recreations to make its duties 
pleaſing. Such a day, or ſueh an hour, 
did not make theſe recreations more eri- 
minäl in her eyes, and whilſt propriety 


one at them, they had eaſily her af- 
„ | ſent. 
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ſent... Too wiſe, howeyer, not to reſpect 
aſtabliſhed prejudices, ſhe exacted the 
ſtricteſt ſecreſy on theſe innocent par- 
ties, and particularly, that we ſhould re- 
quire no ſervice from the domeſtics of the 

convent, that, could lead to ſuſpicion- 
Muy companion had a brother, who 
Taved her tenderly, and frequently viſit. 
ed her in the parlor... She had acquainted 
him with our little aſſemblies, and the 
embarraſſment we were under to procure 
refreſhments after the hour of retiring to 
reſt. To remedy this inconvenience, he 
directed a paſtry-cogk,. near; the houſe, 
whom he well paid, to furniſh: his fiſter 
with what ſhe might want on theſe occa- 
ſions: and that the paſtry-cook might 
know on what days his ſervices would be 
required, it Was agreed that a certain 
fignal ſhould be placed in the window of 
the cloſet, which I have mentioned. He 
had orders to give a look out every day, 
and when he-perceived the fignal to at 
tend to it. At the hour appointed, uſually 
nine or ten in the evening, a baſket Was 
let down from the window by means of 
2 cord, and the paſtry-cook filled it With 
various things proper for an entertain- 
ment. The baſket was drawn up, and 
the little party thus celebrated its noc- 
rurnal feaſts, without a and with- . 
e indiſeretion. 78 4.119643 3 Dan 914g | 
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- Hitherto no accident had interrupted! 
our ſecurity. * The carnival: was ap- 
proaching, and we flattered ourſelves 
with: the expectation of paſting our time 
agreeably. On an evening appointed, 
the abheſs being previouſly acquainted 
with it, we were aſſembled in this apart- 
ment. A tranquil joy reigned amongſt 
us; and we had promiſedkourſelves not 
to ſeparate till ſleep obliged us. A com- 
fortable fire, a table neatly ſpread, deli- 
cious liquors. ſparkling in the glafſes, 
bons mots, and fallies of wit; beginning 
to circulate, every thing, in ſhort, pro- 
miſed us a delightful evening. The hour 
for letting down the baſket arrived, we 
ran to the window, opened it merrily; 
and ſent down our wicker” purveyor; 
wiſhing him a ſafe return. When we 
fuppoſod him loaded, we drew him up: 
he appeared more heavy than ufual; we 
_ praiſed the kind-paſtry-cook; who, thanks 
to the carnival, had: furpaſſed himſelf. 
Fhe deſired handle appeared; each 
ſeized'it; each wiſhed to have the ho- 
nour of conveying the charge in triumph 
to the fire ſide. Eagerly uncovering it; 


what was the firſt object that met our 


eyes? Heavens! an infant, that appear- 
ed to have been born in the courſe of the 

day: Never did:/Meduſa's head work a 

more inſtantaneous effect: we were all 

: E 5 _ tranf- 
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transformed into ſo many ſtatues! the 
nuns felt {tilt more than we the danger 
of ſuch an adventure, and the conſe- 
quences it might produce, of which 1 
dicule was the leaſt to be feared, 

The long aſtoniſhment into whick we 
were thrown, wore off by degrees, and 
fpeech gradually returned. O heayens ! 
what ſhall we do? What will become of 
us? were the firſt words that ſued from 
-eyery mouth. One was in deſpair, ano- 
ther wept ;, ſome were for running a- 
way; others, who were wiſer,” aun 
at the adventure. . 495 . © 

In the mean ner companion, 
who was not eaſily diſconcerted, had ta- 
ken the child out of the baſket,- placed it 
on a ſopha, and without being. noticed 
in the midſt of our confuſion, had re- 
turned to the window, again let down 
the baſket, and, on a ſudden, made her 
appearance with the proviſions. This 


fight revived our courage, and a few 


glaſſes of wine opened all our mouths. 
"Twenty different ſchemes were propof- 
ed, and ſtill the laſt the wildeſt. Whilſt 
all ſpoke at ones; there was none to at- 
tend. | 
At laſt Emi lia, e Eicher bad not 
uttered a word, opened her mouth, and 
every one was filent to liſten to her. 
What are we all frightened at? ſaid ſhe. 

If 
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If we had any thing ta reproach our- 
ſelves with, it would be excuſeable; 
but nothing is more innocent than this 
accident. This trifling adventure, la- 
dies, ought to be a leſſon to you, and to 
teach you, that, in every circumſtance 
of life, which oppoſes our deſires, or ex- 
hibits appearances unfavourable to us, 
we ought calmly to face the ſtorm, par- 
ticularly when our conſcience. does not. 
reproach us, and we have not our own 
imprudence to condemn. No. misfor- 
tune ought to diſturb our tranquillity, 
 efpecially if we would preſerve that pre- 
fence of mind neceſſary to remedy. it. 
The wiſeſt ſtep we can take is to go to- 
the abbeſs : we know the rectitude of her 
heart, and we are ſure of her eſteem: to 
relate to her ingenuouſly what has hap- 
pened: to rely on her prudence to repair 
our misfortune ; and not to be reſtrain- 
edby the ſhame of confeſſing what would 
be uſeleſs to attempt to conceal; an at- 
tempt which would expoſe. us to ſuſpici- 
ons that our innocence. . render: 
more painful. . 
Emilia immediately took a candle, 
and went ſoftly to the apartment of the 
abbeſs, whom ſhe requeſted to come to 
us, without acquainting her with the 
reaſon. In a few moments they arrived 
together Emilia then related what had 
| hap. 
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Hap gk and the fears that had ſeized 
The abbeſs wiſely turned our fears 

inch a jeſt; then, aſſuming a more ſeri- 
ous tone, ſhe pointed out to us the vexa- 
tious incidents to which whatever —_— 
any relation to intrigue is liable; 
marking that it always bears the gap 
of diſſimulation, which ſooner or later, 
will lead to ſome difagreeable dilemma; 
and that we had received the puniſh-" 
ment which our imprudence 'merited, 
for over-ſtepping the bounds of that li- 
berty ſne had given us. Thus, from the 
molt trifling events, may we derive leſ- 
ſons, that take faſt root in the — of 
youth. - 

She ſuppreſfed our Wi 1 for 
the future, and the next day ſtopped up 
the cloſet window. The child was pla- 
ced in ſafe hands, and properly provided 
for. We afterwards diſcovered that ſome 
one was going to expoſe the infant at 
the gate of a church, according to the 
barbarous cuſtom of thoſe days*; but 
ſceing- the baſket; hoped to procure a 
better fate for the poor unfortunate. 
Our ſociety clubbed together, and the 
ſum raiſed was ſufficient to procure a 
docent ſituation for the child, of — 


. d to beaver Wwe had not more barbarous 5 , 
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I have never free heard How often 
does ſlander ſkulk under the mantle of 
truth; to fpread its venom? This anec- 
dote may ſerve to caution us; how much 
we ought'to guard” againſt liſtening to 
reports, that affect any one's reputation, 
with however'ftrong an A of 
truth they may be cfoured. 
Whilſtwe were at the Benedietines 
convent, Emilia's father died. 1 had 
then attained my thirteenth year. 80 
long a ſpace of time having elapſed, 
left Emilia no hope of ever ſeeing Sal- 
moni She had now no tie in Gehoa, 
and conſidered une fing as neceſſary to 
| finiſh my education. In ſhowing me 
the different courts of Europe, ſhe 
doubted not but I ſhould find a match 
ſuitable to my preſent fortune, both in 
birth and rank. She even wiſhed" that 
I ſhould enter the bands of hymen at an 
early period. In this ſhe had my hap- 
pineſs in view. Too dearly had ſhe ex- 
perienced how the pleaſures of life are 
poiſoned by a long and fruitleſs paſſion, 
not to wiſnh to guard me from a ſimilar 
misfortune. She had ſtudied my cha- 
racter, and had diſcovered that I had a 
heart capable of the tendereſt attach- 
ment. She ſought to crown her work 
by making this N the founda- 


N of my happineſs. S i ann OT OT 
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. The-difelofing to me my birth, and 


a relation of all the events of my in- 


fancy, the thought, were neceſſary, prer 
Vious to my entering on a new career. 
This recital tore open all the wounds 
of her heart, which time had flightly 


ſkinned over z nor could the finiſh with- 


out ſhedding torrents of tears. But ſhe 
{poke to me of the Chriſtian doctrine 
with ſo much ſire, ſo holy an enthu- 
ſiaſm, and a ſoul ſo penetrated. with; its 
adyantages; ſhe painted, in ſuch lively 
colours, the certain dangers I ſhould 
have run in profeſſing the religion of 
my fathers; the made me feel ſo ſtrong- 
ly, whilſt ſhe deſcribed with energy, the 
nothingneſs of all that I had quitted, and 
the. immenſity of the everlaſting hap- 
pineſs I had acquired, if I were capable 
of preſcrying it, that my gratitude was 
unbounded, my attachment was increaf- 
ed, and I yiewed in her a tender mother, 
whom Providence itſelf had choſen. for 
me. From that moment I vowed an 
eternal reſpect to her in my own breaſt; 
and I can truly fay, that 1 retaincd 1 it to 
the laſt inſtant of her life. - 

She afterwards informed me. ot _ 
devon that I ſhould travel. There is no 


longer aj neceſſity for concealing you, 
ſaid ſhe; you ihould RAW: aphegr in Eu- 


w- uh 


4 | ſhe 
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rank. The filence- kept by the Otto- 
man Porte on your diſappearing, leaves, 
no room to fear its reſearches aſter the 
expiration. of thirteen years: the reli- 
gion which I have made you embrace 
promiſes you an aſylum in every Chriſ- 
tian court: your ſex does not permit 
you to aſpire to the Turkiſh: throne; and 
reaſons of. ſtate, always ſtronger than 
the ties of blood, will not permit your 


father, haughty as he is, to expoſe his | 


ſubjects to the doubtful event of war, if 
he meet a refuſal from any power of 
whom he may reclaim you. Lou may 
ſhow yourſelf, therefore, without riſk, 
to the world as the daughter of Achmet 
III. who has had the courage to prefer 
the light of truth to all the deceitful 
ſplendour of human greatneſs. If there 
be any danger, it is mine alone. 'The 
vengeance of your father may reach me 
any where; and, if he give way to his 


_ reſentment, it would be difficult, if not 


impoſſible, for me to eſcape it. If this 
be the caſe, replied I, why ſhould I af- 
ſume- the pride of rank? Leave me in 
my obſcurity, if that ean be a ſafeguard. 
to the perſon whom I love above all the 
world. I ſhould be in no leſs danger, 
replied ſhe, were I to conſent to your re- 
queſt. It is known that I am not mar- 
ried; you cannot, therefore, paſs. for 
B | my 
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my daughter: that would diſgrace both 
you and me. The world does not al- 
ways view things in their true light: 
ſeeing you poſſeſs an ample fortune, 


which F have taken care to ſecure you, 


it would enquire ho- you came by it; 
you are handſome, and it would gene- 
rally form the moſt diſhonourable ideas | 
of you : the daughter of Achmet was: 
not born to be affronted with the title 
of an adventureſs. F-know the haughti- 
neſs' of your ſoul; ſuch a ſuſpicion 
would make yeu die with vexation:/ 
Your true title explains all: it intereſts” 
every one in your welfare, and procures 
you their reſpect. - One "day vou will 
better feel the value of that me: to 
a woman, than you do at prefent. My 
reſolution, N gy is formed, fo: let 
it reſt. 114 3 0 
The gene tay I received the compli- 


ments of all the community; and this 


eaſed the nuns of a burden which had 
preſſed heavily on them theſe three 
years; for, thanks to the prohibition 
they were under, every one en to 


reveal the ſecret to m. 


We ſoon after left the convent ak Be- 
nedictines. Emilia carried me to my 
godfather and my godmother, both of 
whom approved ber intention of de- 
clating who I was. The report ſoon: 

ht, Apr 
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ſpread, The doge, the i ſenate; all the 


different orders of the republie came 


to viſit me. I' was young: theſe ce- 
remonies were tireſome to me: and 1 
felt, for the firſt time, the enn, of 
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order, and turned into money the 


little fortune left her by her father, we 
ſoon after quitted; Genoa, and went to 


Rome. My conductreſs was not dif- 
pleaſed: to exhihit the acquiſition ſhe had 
made tothe Chriftian religion at the 
ſeat of fits ſupreme head. It was à kind 
of, triumpb; and, who would not ex- 
cuſe the vanity>ariing):fcom, 10% 28 a 
Principle? 103: lo mio AH: eos bins 
My artivabat Rome excited an emo- 
tion of pride, Which, Lown, I could not 
reſtrain. -/ f his then, ſaid 1; is that proud 
city which gavenbixth tothe haughty 


which 
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MILIA- halt: put her affairs in 
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which was overrun by the anceſtors of 
that Conſtantine, who founded the city 
Where mine now reign ! your glory, 
proud Romans, ſunk under the aſcen- 


daney of my race, now ſeated on that 


throne, which a nation, that had wield- 
ed the ſword of victory for a thouſand 
years, could not defend from its con- 


. quering arm. PP 


Emilia, accuſtomed to read what paſſed 
in my mind, gueſſed my ſentiments. Do 
not, ſaid ſhe, -aſcribe- to yout anceſtors 
the honour of what was owing to the 
vices and effeminacy of Conſtantine's 
ſueceſſors. When your anceſtors ſented 
themſelves on the ruins of the throne 
of the Cæ fars, they did not avenge, the 
world, they only added a new link to the 


chain of oppreſſion: they wove the veil 


of ignorance with a woof of iron: not 
contented with making it impenetrable 
to truth, they endeavoured to make its 


weight fo great, that no human hand 


could lift it up. Believe me, my dear 
Cecilia, when the ſoul looks inwards up- 


on herſelf,” contemplates her 'majeſty, 


and views the point of communication 
between man and the deity, fie prides 
herſelf but little in animating 4 body, 
through whoſe veins flow the blood of a 
Bajazet, a Solyman, or a Mallomet. JT 


ee replied I, e vo do not:efti- 


mate 
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mate glory very highly. I eſtimate vir- 
tue, ſaid the, above allthings. All glo- 
ry, that has not reſpect for the Supreme 
Being for its baſe, and the love of man- 
kind for its object, is at leaſt an error of 
the imagination, if it be not a crime of 
the ſenſes. 
The news of my arrival ſoon prend 
abroad, and every eye in Rome was fix- 
ed on me. When I went out I was fol- 
lowed by crowds: I furniſhed a ſubject 
of converfation for every circle: I was 
the admiration of one re ne the ny 
of the other.. 
Emilia ſolicited for me an tees of 
the ſovereign pontiff, whieh ſhe eafily 
obtained. Clement XI. then filled the 
chair of St. Peter. Full of years and 
virtues, he the venerable air of the 
antient patriarchs. He was tall, and 
not yet bent beneath the weight of age. 
' Contemplation had furrowed his lofty 
forehead. The ſerenity of his mind was 
painted in his eyes, the vivacity of which 
was taken off by age and meditation. Long 
abſtinence had removed the colour from 
his cheeks: abſtinence, that the lean- 
neſs of his body ſhewed he had the cou- 
rage to ſupport. His reverend age well 
repreſented the majeſty of that God, 
whoſe miniſter he was, by the reſpect 
N it —— whilſt his body, worn : 
0 wit 
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with faſting, preached his law more for- 
.cibly than all the powers of human elo- 
quence. let yon 467 T6533, 
. - The. circumſtance was ſufficiently ex- 
traordinary to induce him to give a de- 
gree of pomp to this audience. All the 
cardinals, prelates, foreign miniſters, 
and great officers of the court, were 
preſent. The pope received me in a hall 
of the vatican magniſicently decorated. 
He was ſeated on a throne of red vel- 
vet, embroidered with gold, and enrich- 
ed with jewels.” His holinefs was clad 
in his pontifical habiliments. The tim 
dity natural atzmy: age, and the awful 
appearance of a ſpectacle fo new, made 
me caſt down my eyes, on entering into 
the hall, where [Was expected. Emilia 
followed me. When I approached: the 
ſteps of the throne, the pope aroſe to re- 
eeive me; his movement obliged me to 
ift up; my eyes to loek at him. The 
Ampreſſion made on me by the old man 
of Genoa ſhould be reeollected. I could 
Not reſtrain an emotion of terror at the 
fight of the pontiff. I gaye a ſhriek, and 
tel* down in a ſwoon. Emilia, whe had 
fore ſeen, and feared this circumſtance, 
ſupported me in her arms: every aſſif- 
tance was cagerly given me, and the ac- 
eident was attributed to my extreme 
youth, intimidated by the awful appeav- 
13947 ance 
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ance of the ceremony. I ſoon recover- 
ed; and reaſon getting the better of my 
repugnance, I excrted myſelf to ſupport 
the fight of his holineſs, who paid me a 
compliment moſt flattering, and, at the 
ſame time, moſt: fuitable to the majeſty 
of the place he held. 1 anſwered him 
with a noble modeſty: but when I was 
informed, that it was time to approach 
him to kiſs his feet, I confeſs all the 
pride of my blood was arouſed; nor 
could 1 bring myſelf to conſent to it. 
You cannot require, ſaid I, addreſſing 
myſelf to his holineſs, the daughter of 
ſo many emperors to proſtrate herſelf be- 
fore you: that homage is only due from 
me to the God whom you ſerve as well 
as I, and whom TI have the happineſs: ts 
know. I revere you as his miniſter, but 
him only I adore. You are not in his 
temple; I ſee only the brilliancy of your 
court ; and there is not a court on earth 
where 1 do not conſider myſelf as the 
equal of its ſovereign. 

The pope was ſilent for a few minutes. 
Without ſhewing the leaſt alteration in 
his countenance, he anſwered me in the 
following terms. Preſerve: thoſe ſenti- 
ments of God, . which do you honour. 
The etiquette of courts is the work of 
man. To exact ſubmithon. to it, or to 
rcfuſe it, both, ls ah ſpring from 
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o MARIA CECILIA: 
the ſame principle of pride. 


The re- 
ſpect due to God is a right which the 


ſceptre confers on ſovercigns, and which 


they ought to maintain: but ceremonies 
are ſo nearly related to worldly, vanity, 
that a neglect of them. may be eafily opal 
doned. ale ah 
The audicnce finiſhoila and the pope 
cauſed a magnificent entertainment to 
be given me, at the palace of Monte 
Cavallo. His nieces did the honours. of 
the feaſt, at which we were ferved by the 
officers of his holineſs. In the after- 
noon all the ladies of Rome repaired to 
the palace, and were ſuccethvely pre- 
fented to me. In the evening we went, 
in the carriages belonging to the court, 
to the great church of St. Peter's, where 
the ſovereign pontiff officiated, and gave 


On leaving the church, the firſt and 
moſt ſuperb in the Chriſtian world, we 
tound that an artificial day had taken the 
place of night. That immenſe temple, 
which is illuminated in an inſtant, by 
means of oil of ſpike, was covered with 


us his benediction. 


an innumerable quantity of lamps, from 


its baſe to the ſummit of its dome, which 
is of a prodigious height. This forms a 
moſt beautiful ſpectacle, of which it is 


difficult to conceive an idea. It is an 
immenſe pile of light, that, aſcending 
| majeſti- 
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majeſticallyuntler the cbpe of heaven, 
whitens the cloud flowly gliding over it. 
It is the palace of the God of the uni- 
verſe, covered with all the ſplendour 
that human littleneſs'cati beſtow. It is 
the image of that pillar of fire, involved 
in which the God of Ifrael onee led his 
ehoſen people. 1415 fh 

It is eaſy to be ſuppoſed, that my; * 
pearance at Rome made ſome noi 
All the ambaſſadors informed their 
courts; and it was ſoon ſpread through- 
_ out Europe, that a daughter of Achmet 
HI. had embraced the Chriſtian religion, 
and that ſhe had been received and ac- 
knowledged as fuch by the pope: This 
circumſtance {topped the-mouths of thoſe 
who, ſworn enemies to every thing ſa- 
vouring of the marvellous, would have 
endeavoured to call in enden the truth 
of my birth. 8 

Every one, fond of following the ex- 
ample of the court, was eager to make 
entertainments for me. The foreign 
miniſters were not the laſt. The Mal- 
teſe ambaſſador, as a repreſentative of 
an order profeffedly the protector of re- 
ligion, inſiſted on my becoming his 
gueſt; and, in the name of the grand 
maſter, and all the knights, aſſured me 
15 of a x protector pn oc attempt of a 

power, 
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power, whois attacks they, had ſo often 
repulſed. 

1 1 his offors, 2nd he cauſed a 
magnificent apartment to be fitted up for 
my reception, in, his palace. This con- 
deſcenſion put an end to the tranquillity 


of my life. Here was, I to loſe my in- 
difference: here was I to feel, ſor the 


firſt time, that ſentiment which, though 
often the ſource of ſupreme- felicity, too 
often embitters all our aavs: dur FLA 
In this houſe I ſaw the Chevalier de 
* # *. He was twenty years old. Toa 
charming figure, and an illuſtrious birth, 
he added an enchanting diſpoſition, à 
warm heart, and a ſoul of ſenflbiliny. 
Such he appeared to me, and ſuch he 
ever was. What is that irreſiſtible power, 
which draws two hearts towards one ano- 


ther? Are we not born with thoſe ſeeds 


of ſympathy, which need but a caſual 


meeting to make them bud? Does, our 


organization conceal a fluid, which, ſub- 
ject to the powers of attraction, , unites 
more readily with one object than with 


another; and is this emanation reeipro- 


cal? I am much inclined to believe ſuch 
an hypotheſis: probably at no diſtant 


period its truth may be evident. 


Be it as it may, I loved the Chevalier 


de KK the moment I ſaw him, nor did 


I make a leſs impreflion upon his heart. 
The 
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The youngeſt ſon of a noble houſe he 
was going to Malta to take his vows, and 
ſeek, amongſt ſtrangers, a fortune ſuita- 
ble to his birth, which the Iaws of men, 
contrary to thoſe of nature, renuloe him 
from his own family 

A noble frankneſs, which i$; always 


. admired amongſt the many other vir- - 


tues with which bis ſoul was adorned, 
made him ſoon break filence; I had 
known him: but a few days. One even- 
ing he thus accoſted me. To ſee and to 
love you are the ſame thing. My bold- 
neſs may, perhaps, diſpleaſe you, as I 
am not inſenſible of the difference birth _ 
has placed between us, But I am by na- 

ture open: Ilove you, and I dare avow 
it. Can it be a crime, when I pretend 
to nothing? If you be not offended with 
this confeſſion, tis all-I: aſk : 1know: the 
_ reſpect due to you too well to hope. If 


I have offended you I ſhall die with 


-grief; if you pity nie, I ſhall die con- 
tent: and if I-had room to believe that 
I ſhould not have beem indifferent to you 
had I been your equal, I nu DO): the 
happieſt of lovers. : 

My heart was prejudiced in bid 115 
vour; what could I anſwer ? A tear fell 
from my-eye in ſpite of me. - This con- 
feſſion, ſaid I to him, I haye feared, as 
I expected it. But I am/ not leſs open 

Vor. I. 8 than 
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thad you. I cannot conceal that I love 
ou; the ſentiment is pleaſing to my 
eart ; but I perceive that it will be the 
torment of my life, as I feel that no one 
but you is capable of inſpiring it. What 
chains does my duty lay on me, which 
I never will break, that I may preſerve 
-a heart worthy you! What obſtacles are 
to be expected from a powerful family, 
which J ſhall never aſſiſt you to over- 
come, - becauſe they would hurt my 
pride; and you owe more to your pa- 
rents than to me ! It would be more 
prudent to reject your advances, and to. 
conceal my ſentiments: but I cannot 
ſtoop to diſguiſe. I perceive all our 
dangers : I ſee the torment we prepare 
for ourſelves : but I am not deceitful, 
and I lay open to you a heart of which 
ou are the maſter, but in which virtue 
Wilk always walk by the ſide of the ſenti- 
ments you inſpire. 
I then exhorted him to purſue the 
wiſhes of his family, to repair to Malta 
and take his vows. A thouſand preju- 
dices againſt me, continued I, may ariſe 
in the minds of your family. Would 
you expoſe me to the affront of being 
diſcdained by thoſe, who, Hluſtrious 
as they may be, will ever be my in- 
feriors? Had Ia throne I would 88 
it — you with you 1 would bear ad- 
vorſity 


7 


verſity without one complaint: but I 
confeſs, my love could not ſupport con- 
tempt ; nor can I deny, that I would 

even rather forego for ever the hope of 
ſeeing you again, than——Ah } do not, 
ſaid he interrupting: me, kill me with 

the picture of anticipated | misfortunes, 
to which, perhaps, we ſhall. never be 
expoſed. Let me, at leaſt, uſe every 
effort to prevent them; and if what you 
feem to ſear ſhould prove true, I ſwear 
to you by my honour, which I hold moſt 
 Haered, that, jealous of yours, I will in- 

form you of it with my preſent frank- 
neſs; and will be the firſt to adviſe you 
to avoid a man, whoſe family is inſenſi- 
ble-of the: Se! due to- * | 
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| Meri of Emilia wid Salmoni —His at | 


| Ventures. 


| TER this cotlrerfition be weeks 

1 paſſed ſmoothly on. Every day 

increaſed my eſteem for the young che- 

valier.: every inftant I diſcovered the 

noble qualities.of his heart, and was in- 
| e " toxicated, 


— 
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toxicated, if J may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, with the pleaſure of loving 
him. But the intereſts of friendſhip 
ſoon came to participate with thoſe of 
love; for I was too much concerned in 
the following event not to are in the 
Joy of Emilia. 1 

One morning me and 1 Oy a Wan 


together, as, it being the beginning of 


ſpring, the mornings were extremely 


pleaſant, and we were willing to enjoy 


them. In the courſe of our walk we 


— 


paſſed before the chureh of Sti Mary the 
Great. I propoſed to hear Maſs. We 
entered. Setting my foot on thes threſ- 
hold, I made a falſe ſtep, and ſtumbled. 
A cayalier, of a good appearance, and 
richly dreſſed, being near me, offered 
me his arm, and led me to the neareſt 
ſeat. Emilia's attention was wholly be- 
ſtowed on me. When I was ſeated, and 

the cayalier had aſſured himſelf, that J 


Had received no hurt, he made a bow, 
and was retiring. The ſound of his 


voice caught the ear of. Emilia; lifting 
up her eyes—Heavens |; cried ſhe," it is 
he, and inſtantly fell down at his feet.” 
This aceident called all our attention 
to her- The women in, Italy always go 
out in 4 thick veil: 1 remoped Emilia's 
to give her air. No ſooner did the ca- 
aller perceive: her fade, than ho ex- 
2 | claimed, 
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claimed. What do i ſee | It is Fatima. 
— Monſter -I ſaw he. was about to run 


from her. If it be true, that you have 
to complain of this woman, ſaid I, yet 
you, at leaſt, owe her that athſtance 
which humanity would direct every man 
to beſtow. Theſe words. ſtopped him. 
By the helm of ſome perſons who were 
by, we conveyed her to a ſurgeon's near 
the church. Some gold, that I offered 
at our entrance, procured the ready al- 
4ſtance, of all the houſe. We were 
ſhewn into a neat chamber, and Emilia 
Was laid on a bed. I was a little uneaſy 
at the cauſe of this event, and ye: I 
thought I ſuſpected it. Notwithſtand⸗ 
ing all the means uſed, Emilia continu- 
ed a long while in a ſweon. In falling - 

ſhe received a ſlight wound on her head, 

it was dreſſed. As ſhe did not recover, 
the ſurgeon went out for an elixir, from 
which he hoped better ſucceſs. The ca- 
valier, Emilia, and I, remained alone 
imthe:chamber.. The moment the for- 
mer faw. himfelf at liberty, —unegrateful 
woman, ſaid he, may this accident be 
the ſole puniſhment of thy - infidelity 4 
and you, who, from your age, appear 
to bè her daughter, may you never imi- 
tate ſo unworthy an example. —Appear- 
ances, ſaid I, often deceive us; nor is 
this che firſt time that innocence has 
| 5 | beck 
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been accuſed by injuſtice. —Heavens! 
cried he, you excuſe her? you are then 
as vile as ſhe.—At theſe words my face 
glowed with indignation.—Rafh man, 


faid-I, forget not the reſpect due to my 


fex : forget not, in addreſſing me, the 
reſpect due to the daughter of 'Achmet. 


The laſt words ſtruck him as with a 


| oy of thunder. He was petrified. Is 
t poſſible? What! you are not her 
ee It was you whom ſhe took 
from the ſeraglio, and you are the daugh- 
ter of the ſultan ?* Theſe words he ute - 
tered with an heſitating voice, and caſt- 
ing a look on Emilia, in which trouble, 
doubt, love, and repentance, were paint- 
ed by turns. Unjuſt man ! ſaid I to him, 
thou canſt not deceive me: thou art 
Salmoni. Behold the unhappy victim 
of love to thee, who, for theſe fourteen 
Fears, has mourned thy abſence. Fi- 
niſh thy work by curſing ber, whom joy 
at ſeeing thee again has killed. —1f it 
be fo, eried he, I am a monſter. . O! 
deareſt Emilia! live, if it be poſſible, 
to puniſh the wretch who. dared ſuſpect 
thee. The ſound of his voice; ſo de- 
Tightful to her, reached her very foul: 
She, by degrees, Tecovered, and her 
eyes, opening to the li 5 looked 
around to m hor rer — 2 Sg 


"If 
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moni, ſaid the, do 1 ſee you once more? | 


Then I die content, 

At this moment the ſurgeon entered. 
He made her ſwallow a few drops of a 
liquor, which he brought; and under- 
ſtanding that the accident was occaſion- 
ed by a fudden ſurprize, he thought it 


proper to open a vein. An extreme 


feebleneſs was now the oniy complaint 


Fe: 


that remained. The furgeon declared 


that ſhe was perfectly out of danger, 


and that a few hours reſt would perfect- 


ly eſtabliſh her health. I had fent to 
inform the Malteſe ambaſſador with the 


accident which had happened to Emilia, 


without mentioning the cauſe; He came. 


immediately with his coach to fetek us; 


and the reſpe& he paid me entirely con- 
vinced Salmoni of the truth of what 1. 


had told him. Taking him by the hand, 


and addreſſing myfeif to the ambaffa⸗ 


dor, —permit me, ſaid I, to preſent to 


you a gentleman of Genoa. You know, 


fir, all my adventures; but I am cer-- 
tain, that he can add circumſtances: of 


© Which all of us are yet iznorant.—What- 
ever relates to a princeſs like you, ma- 
dam, faid the ambaſſador, muſt be heard 


with avidity. He received Salmont with- 


the greateſt complaiſance; and Emilia 


being now able to bear the motion of 
the carriage, we all four got into it. 


4 Salmon * 
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Salmoni's eyes were drowned in tears: 
Emilia gave a free courſe to hers, which 
had hitherto oppreſſed her heart, with- 
out being able to find a vent. My ca- 
reſſes, the fight of Salmoni, the atten- 
tion of the ambaſſador, all united to 
call them forth: they flowed plentiful- 
ly; and this, perhaps, ſaved her life, 
which, ſpite of the ſurgeon's prognoſtic, 
was not, 1 believe, i out of dan- 
ger. 

When we arrived at the e we 
ſhut ourſelves up together. The che- 
valier de * * * alone was excepted from 
the orders, which ſhut the gate to every 
one elſe. The ambaſſador and he were 
acquainted with eyery circumſtance that 
had preceded, followed, or accompanied 
our departure from the ſeraglio. The 
long letter which Salmoni had put into 
the caſket, which he had ſent Emilia 
by the young icoglan, and which ſhe. 
had preſerved with all the care of a 
lover, had informed us of every thing 
.that had happened to him during his 
ten years ſearch, till his arrival at Con- 
ſtantinople. He began his narrative, 
therefore, to which we were all extreme- 
ly attentive, with our flight from * 
Palace of Achmet. | 

Before I begin, ſaid Salmoni, permit 

me, A dear Emilia, to aſk you, . 
* 
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that man was, whom I ſaw receive you 
at the foot of; the wall of the ſeraglio, 
and who fell a victim to my jealouſy. 
l know no more than you, anſwered 
Emilia. I took him for you, when I 
found . myſelf, in his arms. Judge of 


- I 


a A 2 


my fright, when he was ſtabbed before 


1 


my face. —Horrible myſtery, ſaid. Sal- 
moni, which I cannot yet penetrate, an 
which has made me ſo unjuſt to the 
moſt reſpectable of women! but the 
letter, which I gave to the ſlave, at the 
gate of the carayanſary, appointing the 
rendezyous at midnight, how came you 
to: be befere the hour? for it was but 
cleven when you were at the place. 
Lou have reaſon. to ſay, my dear Sal- 
moni, that it is an inexplicable myſte- 
ry. The ſlave, who received the billet- 
from your hands, could not deceive me: 
that ſlave was myſelf. I could not re- 
ſiſt the, defire of ſeeing you : that of 
ſpeaking to you I was able to conquer, 
as the leaſt indiſcretion might have 
ruined. us. It was I who, the next 
day, received your anſwer. When I re- 
entered the ſeraglio it was almoſt 
night: I ran it over by the twilight; 1 
fancied it mentioned midnight. That 
evening I could not be alone to read it 
at my leiſure, as a flight cold, which Ce- 
cilia had caught, obliged me to have 
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two ſlaves with me, to fit up with her. 
The next day! had ſeized a moment to 
peruſe it. As Twas opening it, the ſul- 
tan was announced, who was coming to 
fee his daughter. in my hurry, I had 
only time to throw it into a large mar- 
ble vaſe, deſigned to hold perfumes, 
which flood in a corner of my apart- 
ment. The ' ſultan would carry his 
daughter to the fultana Aſki. I was 
obliged to follow him, and to paſs the 
day with her. In the evening, on my 
return, my firſt care, being alone, was 

to ſeek the letter. I found it in the vaſe, 
into which I had thrown it. I then ob- 
ſerved, that the words eleven o'clocx 
were interlined, and the word below en- 

tirely effaced. I did not much attend 
to that circumftance, as 1 thought it 
might cafily have efcaped my notice 
when I ran it over the evening before. 
Beſides, how could I have any fuſpi- 
cion? I received it from your own 
hand; T had concealed it all night in 
my boſom ; in the morning I put it in- 
to the vaſe, out of fight of eyery eye; 
and in the evening I fourd it in the 
ſame place. Nothing, then, could raiſe 
the leaſt doubt in my mind: and if I 
were at the place of rendezvous at ele- 
ven o clock, it was becauſe I was firmly 


per- 
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perſuaded that I was punCtually obey- 
ng your wiſhes— 

I cannot comprehend it, replied Sal- 
moni; and the recital of my hiſtory will 
convince you that I was more unfortu- 
nate than culpable. My. impatience” 
brought me early to the ſhore. The 
French: veſſel was anchored within forty 
yards of it. The captain had on board 
the ladder and crook, which he had pro- 
cured; I had ordered him to land them 
at half an hour after eleven, as the ja- 
niſſaries, who might, perhaps, diſcover 
us, if they were landed carlier, gene- 
rally keep a more oareleſs watch from. 
that time till day- break. It was ſcarce 
ten when Lwas at the place appointed 
beneath the wall. I concealed myſelf 
between ſome rocks, which were waſheck 
by the ſea. In this ſituation nothing 
could eſcape my obſervation, and I was 
placed ſo as to be ſecure. from diſeove- 
Ty. I perceived on board the veſſel the 
ladder and the.crook, which, from their 
length, reached over the. ftern ; and I 
ſaw the two tall trees ſo plainly, that 1 
could diſtinguiſh the two ropes of the 
ſwing. Hence I eaſily conjectured the 
means you had contrived to effect your 
eſcape, and the uſe of the crook. you 


had ordered. 


A kind 


”y 
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A kind of inquietude in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion cannot be avoided: yet never per- 
haps, in my life, did I paſs ſuch happy 
moments as thoſe. In one hour I was 
to claſp in my arms the object of all my 
wiſhes, for whom love had made me un- 
dergo ſuch cares and ſuch fatigues. I 
tancied J alrcady ſaw you: I fancied I 
already ſpoke to you. Too happy 


dream ! how dreadtully » was I to be 
awaked from it! 


At three quarters · after ten a patrole 
of janiſſaries paſſed by me. I under- 
ſtood, from their converſation, that 
they had ſeized fome wine in a Turk's 
houſe, and, like good muſſulmen, choſe 
rather to drink it themſelves, than to 
give others an opportunity of finning. 
Having more than they could well ma- 
nage, they were carrying a part of their 
prize to their com. ades : hence I judg- 
el, with joy, that I ſhould have nothing 
to fear from their preſence the remain- 
der of the night. 

Scarcely were they gone off, when, 
looking towards that fide from which 
the janiſſaries had come, I perceived a 


man ſtealing along at the foot of the 


wall, who appeared to be carrying on 


his ſhoulder ſomething long and heavy. 


When he was oppoſite the two trees he 
* and ſet his load up againſt the 
wall, 


. % 
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wall, which I perceived was a ladder 
and a crook, reſembling thoſe which I 
had been directed to procure. 
The ghoſt of Clytemneſtra ſtruck r not 
ſuch horror into the parricide her ſon. 
My hair ſtood an end. A cold ſwear _ 
trickled from every pore: infernal jea- 
louſy-twined all her ſnakes about my 
heart. What a dreadful ftate ! from the 
moſt profound ſerenity, my ſoul ruſhed 
at once to the moſt tumultuous rage. 
A moment before the path of life ſeem- 
ed ſtrewed with never fading flowers: in 
an inſtant a ſea of blood ruſhes to my 
view, and I burn to plunge into it. No 
gradual declivity to break the horrid 
precipice : whilſt I am wandering in the 
enchanted gardens of Armida, the 
frightful Styx riſes at my feet. 
With a motion quick as lightning, I 
ſtarted up, drew my poniard, and was 
ruſhing on the traitor, when a reflec- 
tion ſtopped me. Heaven's, cried I, 
1 love, and love to diſtraction; yet, per- 
haps, am about to make wretched two 
hearts, that, like mine, live only to 
love!] may not the ſame idea occur to 
two perſons? This poor man, perhaps, 
expects his miſtreſs; and I ſhall be bar- _ 
barian enough ——Before I could finith 
I perceived the ſwing in motion. The 
250, of a lover is not cally, deceived : 
I knew 
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I knew you in an inſtant, I ſaw you de- 
ſcend the ladder: I faw you embrace 
him, and your death was reſolved. You 
tremble at my tale. Pardon my paſ- 
hon ; you know the power of jealouſy. 
To my diſorder, to the ſudden fright 
with which the cries of that infant 
ſtruck my bewildered” mind; are you 
indebted for that life, which my mad- 
neſs had already doomed to WIE. 
tion. 
My deteſted rival falling beneath my. 
ſtroke, I fled without knowing what 1 
did. My ftrength exhauſted by rage 
and grief, I fell at a ſmall „ 1 
faw the ſailors carry you off; and, will 
you believe it, I felt a kind of pleaſure 
at ſeeing you out of danger? The 
workings of the human heart are ſurely 
not to be underſtood. Yet it was but 
a trankent gleam. The recollection of 
your offence, the unexpected fight of 
that infant, which painted it to me in 
the blackeſt colours, and, above all, 
Jour horrible diffimulation, whieh had 
given me hopes, whilſt another 0 
Emilia! what a moment for the unfor- 
tunate Salmoni ! yes, his guilty mouth 
dared imprecate on your head, ſtorm, 
thunder, tempeRt : I called all the hor- - 
rors of ſhipwreck to aid my vengeance. 


I prayed to ſee it, to be the witneſs of 
it, 
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= and to die with pleaſure i in beholding 
that lovely face ne Proven ageinff 
the rocks. 
ai new fit of FRI recalling my 
ſtrength, Faroſe. Contempt ſucceeding, 
T felt a momentary: calm: I fancied I 
had baniſhed you for ever from my 
4 I walked off perfectly tran- 
Dreadful tranquillity ! it reſem- 
led the filence of the grave. It was a 


new torment. I ſaw myſelf alone in the 


univerſe. The world ſeemed to have 
ſlidden from beneath my feet, to have 
taken my ſoul with it, and to have left 
only a ſelf-moving machine, utterly in- 
ſenfible both to pain and pleaſure. 
Death offered itſelf to my view as an 
univerſal comforter, whoſe favours would 
compenſate thofe that love had refuſed. 
I flew eo its embrace—But more power- 
ful religion, holding up the mirror of 
truth, expoſed to my ſight all the defor- 
mities of my fancied benefactor. Di- 
vine religion! man may endeavour to 
avoid thee, but, in the hour of adver- 
ſity, thou wilt be always nigh him: the 
unhappy victim of his paſſions is, per- 
haps, the peculiar object of thy love. 
The captain had brought me acquaint- 
ed with a French prieſt, who was his 
confeſſor. At the end of four or five 
* I repaired to his houſe, and un- 
folded 
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folded to him my ſorrows... I did not 
leave him for ſame. weeks. He did not 
heal my griefs, but he taught m to 
bear them. ? 5 

- The flight of-! 8 was talked of all 
over Conſtantinople, every one relating 
it in a different, manner, It is well 
known how difficult the news of the, ſe⸗ 
raglio gets abroad. Some faid, that Fa- 
tima had fled with a child which ſhe had 
by a Chriſtian, who had found means to 
be introduced to her in woman's clothes. 
Others affirmed, that ſhe eſcaped alone, 
but with immenſe treaſures. Theſe aſ- 
ſerted, that the report was merely politi- 
cal, to conceal an intrigue between 2 
fultana and the boſtangi bachi, who had 
been ſtrangled: Thoſe, better inform- 
ed, no doubt, whiſpered, that the prin- 
ceſs, daughter of the ſultana Aſki, had 
been carried aff. by Fatima, to be edu- 
cated in the Chriſtian religion. Amongſt 
ſo many reports, how was it poſſible to 
diſcover the truth? I could ſce nothing 
but a faithleſs miſtxeſs. 
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ONE xt 4h P. x e 
Curious relation of Salmoni's Travels... 


"FEW weeks after this fatal event, 
I prepared to leave Conſtantino- 
ple. I intended to quit a place which 
was become inſupportable to me, to ba- 
niſh myſelf for ever from my native 
country, in which IJ had become ac- 
quainted with the faithleſs woman who 
had rendered life a burden to me, and 
to retire to India. I was in poſſeſſion of 
about two thouſand ſequins. Theſe 1 
intended to employ in trade, and by a 
new way of life, and the fight of new 
objects, efface, if poſſible, 9%, painful 
remembrance of all my misfortunes. In 


a conſequence of this reſolution, I waited 


for a caravan, which was about to depart 
for Egypt, by means of which I purpot> 
ed to reach mount Tauris, and thus get 
into the mogul's country through Perſia. 

The caravan was now to depart in two 
days, and I had every thing ready. I 
had retired to reſt pretty early, after 


having ſupped ; and my exhauſted mind 


feeling a kind of calm, ſleep to which 1 
had long been a ſtranger, had forcibly 
ſeized me. In the middle of the night, 
feeling myſelf roughly ſhaken, I opened 
my * and ſaw, by the light of ſome 

tapers, 


— * 22 
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tapers, a crowd of janiſſaries, with ſa- 
bres in their hands, ſurrounding my 
bed, and my two ſlaves, who ſlept in my 
chamber, weltering in their blood. A 
profound filence reigned throughout 
this ſcene of horror. I was dragged out 
of bed. Offering to ſpeak a few words, 
the fetfa of the ſultan was difplayed. On 
fuch an occafion to pay reverence to it, 
and be filent, is the cuſtom. And as 1 
paſſed for a muſſulman, my danger would 
have been encregſed, iſ I had diſcover- 
ed myſelf to be a Chriftian. I fupport- 
ed the character Ihad aſſumed, therefore, 
to the laſt : 1 bowed my head, and await- 
nnn, 

hut to take my life was not their ob- 
ject. Four mutes bound my hands, 
blindfolded me, and carried me off at 
moſt nak ed. When, from the diſtance, 
1imagined myſelf in the ſtreet, I was 
placed in a litter, and we ſet off. Tcan- 
not ſay how long we were on the road: 
all I know is, that, after a certain time, 
which appeared long in my ſituation, 
the litter ſtopped, and I was conveyed 
down into a dungeon. The bandage 
was then removed from my cyes: the 
light of torches diſcloſed to my view 
the damp walls, a little ſtraw for my bed, 
a veſſel of water, and a ſmall portion of 
black bread. My conductors immedi- 

| * * 
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ately departed. Lheardan infinite num- 
ber of gates ſhut upon me; and I judg- 
ed-that the dungeon was deep, as the 
ſound they made ſeemed u and 
higher above my head... $5 
I racked my imagination to conceive 
the cauſe of ſuch rigorous treatment; 
but I could attribute it to no other than 
the eſcape of Fatima. Yet how could 
I be ſuſpected of being concerned in it? 
No one was witneſs to her flight. I was 
certain that the French captain had not 
betrayed me. TI had killed my ſuppoſed 
2 he, therefore, could not diſcloſe 
I was loſt in conjectures. At laſt, 
| _ mind filled with the religious ſenti- 
ments.it had imbibed, I gave myſelf up 
entirely into the hands of God; and my 
heart confeſſed his juſtice in puniſhing 
me, at leaſt in ſome degree, for the, per- 
haps, innocent blood I had ſhed. - 
In this horrid abode I remained about 
three months. Bread and water were 
brought me every two days. At laſt T 
was taken out in the ſame manner as J 
was brought thither. I imagined that 1 
was conveying to the place of execution, 
and I prepared to die. I was placed in a 
litter, and, after a time, my guides made 
me alight. Iwalked on foot a few mi- 
nutes: my eyes were uncovered: the 


| __ of day Was t too ſtrong for them: I 
0 
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grew faint; and i it was only by the help 
_of ſome cordials that I recovered my 
ſtrength, exhauſted by __ and con- 
hnement.'! b 104 

1 then perceived y ſelf in a fajord 
apartment. My guards: had withdrawn. 
Where am I? faid I to myſelf. Is this 
enchantment? But now l was. buried in 
the bowels of the earth, and now Tam 
in the abode of the gods. Where will 
this terminate? Scarcely had I paſſed a 
quarter of an hour in this: ſituation, 
when a numerous guard of janiſſaries 
entered, and ſoon after a man in tlie 
flower of his age, of a majeſtic figure. 
Judge of my aſtoniſnment, when, in this 
man, I beheld the ſultan. I had ſeen 
him oſten enough in the ſtreets of Con- 
ſtantinople not to be miſtaken. I then 
ſuppoſed my laſt hour inevitably arriv- 
ed, and that Achmet had cauſed me to 
be brought before him to enjoy the light _ 
of my puniſhment. Were it a ſortunate 
prefage, or that the ſoul collects all its 
forces on critical. moments, I betrayed 
no ſigns of fear: I thought only of put- 
op of my death; or even eſcaping it, 

f poſſihle. The ladder: and crook that 
had aſſiſted your flight were now brought 
in. The ſultan, addreſſing me himſelf, 
aſked if I knew . + anſwered, no. 
This I could with truth, as I perceived 


they 
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they were not the ſame which the French 
captain had procured by my direction. 
The poor icoglan, to whom I had for- 


merly given the diamonds, then made 


his appearance. He was loaden with 
chains; and that ſight afflicted me. I 


am the cauſe of that innocent creature's. 


misfortunes; ſaid Ito myſelf: my fooliſh 
paſſion has brought calamity on his head. 
The ſultan, with a ſevere tone, aſked if 
he knew me. The child, worn out by 
long; ſufferings,” pale, trembling, an- 
ſwered, withia faint voice, that he had 
never befdre een nb. The ſtate I was 
in, a long thick beard, hollow eyes, ſal- 


low complexion; and my body ſcarcely 


covered with'a few rags, might contri- 


bute to deceive him.; nor was 1 ſurpriz- 


ed that he did not recollect me. The 
ſultan made him withdraw, and having 
diſmiſſed his guards, 1 ren alone 
with Rim te 10 8607+ 63! 

Draw near, Chriſtian, aid an * 
would not be overheard; 4 a Chriſtian 
_ cried I. es, thou art, but fear nothing; 

the ſecret is known only to myſelf. 
Were at diſcovered, I ſhould be obliged 
mauaerißick thee to the prejudices of my 


ſubjects: but I alone am acquainted 


Withlit; and Achmet is not ſo narrow- 
minded as to deſtroy a man, becauſe” in 


0 Ip he imbibed impreſſions diffe- 
"2 rent 


; . 
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rent from his oẽn. I know thou wouldſt 


have taken away Fatima. Thou lovedſt 
her, no doubt, and love makes thee ex- 
cuſable. Thy conduct, and the venge- 
ance thou haſt taken of thy rival, con- 
vince me that thou waſt not her accom» 
plice in the injury ſhe did me: thou 
mayſt thank heaven for it, as it has ſav- 
ed thee from my vengeance. The tone 
of generoſity, and the majeſtic dignity, 
that diſplayed themſelves in the prince 
manner, induced me to ſpeak the truth. 
Ves, ſaid I, I will not deceive the noble 
Achmet; I loved. I thought I had found 
a miſtreſs by whom that love was return- 
ed, and I found a traitreſs, that has poi- 
ſoned all my happineſs. Doſt thou know, 
faid the ſulran, 4 4 infant which ſhe took 
with her ?—lIt was hers, no doubt: the 
inconteſtible witneſs: of her treachery. 
That heightened my rage, as it was in- 
diſputably the father of that infant, 
whom the perjured Fatima accompanied, 
when my poniard reached his heart.— 
Thy opinion confirms to me, that thou 
art not guilty. Quit this country. Eve- 
ry one believes thee to be a muſſulßman; 
I alone know the centrary. I will not 
betray thee; but the ſecret may tran- 
ſpire; thou wouldſt then be loſt, as po- 
licy would not permit me to ſave thee. 
Fly, therefore: my favour. ſhall follow 
245 7 e _ thee, 
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_ thee. Poor wretch ! continued the prince; 
in a tone of pity, I have made thee ſuf- 
fer much; but if thou wert acquainted 
with the reaſon, I am ſure thou wouldit 
pardon me. Set a price on thy ſuffer- 
ings. What can I do to make thee a- 
mends for them ? Whatever be thy de- 
mand, it ſhall not take from the 8 
Il deſign thee.— My eyes filled with tears, 
and my heart big with grief, I fell at his 
knees. O, great prince! ſaid I, this mo- 
ment has effaced all. But fince you 
command me to aſk a favour, deſire 
nothing for myſelf, grant only to my re- 
queft the life of that unfortunate child, 
the young. icoglan. Generous young 
man! replied Achmet, the requeſt is wor- 
thy thee ; the favour is worthy of me: 
thou ſhalt have thy wiſh. A prince who 
makes the innocent ſuffer, is unworthy 
the throne, if he do not repair the. inju- 
ry. Immediately calling in his guards, 
and ordering his grand vizier to attend, 
—let this Turk be honoured, ſaid: he, 
pointing to me; let him be loaded with 
my gifts, let my protection follow. him 
every where; and whenever he ſhall 
chooſe to depart from this country, let 
my treaſures be open to him. — Then 
ſending for the young icoglan,— I give 
"theo, ſaid the prince, a father, a maſter, * 
a anos to- n I give 5 all my power 


over 


over thee. Ae” 8 thou, turning to 
me, frequently recollect that he is a pre- 
Tent from Achmet. A day may come, 
when thou ſhalt ſee the object of all thy 
ſorrow ; thou wilt be more happy. than 
I—At theſe. words he WIPES, and the 
guards followed. / 

I was ſtrongly affected by his bounty, 
and the aſtoniſhing end of an adventure, 
the beginning of which had appeared ſo 
terrible. But I was loſt in conjecture, 
How did he know that I was a Chriſtian ? 
How could he be the only one that knew 
it? What did he mean by ſaying, that 
if I again ſaw Fatima, I ſhould be more 
happy than he? This, madam, ſaid Sal- 
moni, addreſſing himſelf to me, is ex- 
plained by the knowledge I have of your 


illuſtrious birth; but all che reſt is ill 


. no leſs a :ayſtery. 

The careſſes of the young icoglan drow 
me from the profound revery into which 
I was plunged ; the pleaſing ſentiments 
of friendſhip. effaced for a moment the 
remembrance of all my misfortunes, and 
I caught him in my arms. His life, 
which I had ſaved ;. his faiſerings, of 
which I had been the involuntary cauſe; 
the innocent charms of youth, which 
rendered thoſe ſufferings ſtill more inte- 
reſting, all united to twine him round 


1 heart with indiſſoluble bands; and, 
7 for 
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for fifteen years, he has been the only 
ſolace of my life.— 
During this narrative Icould not re- 


frain from tears. I was ſenſible of the 
torments my abſence muſt have given 


my father. Whatever had once been 


in his houſe was dear to me. Where is 
the young icoglan, ſaid 1? Iwiſh to ſee 
him. 

Iſhall have the honour to preſent him 
to you, madam, replied Salmoni. He 
is in this city; and of all the gifts I have 
received from your auguſt father, he is 
the moſt. yaluable to me. But permit 
me to finiſh, in a few words, the relation 
of my -adventures, which would, no 
doubt, appear tedious. to, you, madam, 
were it not for the concern you ro | 
had in them. 

Phe aga of the janiſſaries came to 
fetch us from the hall in which we were. 
He conducted us to a neighbouring houſe; 
and I then learnt. from him, that it was 
one of the apartments of the divan which 
we had juſt quitted. He refuſed to 
tisfy my curioſity in nothing bus the 
Place of my impriſonment. palled 
ſome days in this houſe to reſt = 
in it I found all my effects, After having 
been loaded with preſents, « of rich ſtuffg, 
jewels, horſes, &c. and receiving from 
the aga a ſum ſufficient to enſure me a 
Vor. I, G a 


— 
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competent fortune for 1 my life, Iquitted 
Conſtantinople, which the remembrance 
of my dear Fatima rendered inſupport- 
Abi eee, 

Accompanied by the young icoglan, 
I traverſed a great part of Turkey. It 
was at that period when the celebrated, 
but unfortunate, Charles XII. of Swe 
den, was exhibiting, in an obſcure cor- 
ner of the world, all the genius of a 
great man, all the pride of a" Victorious 
general, and all the weakneſs of a con- 


__ quefor, who is left alone in the midſt of 


his ſchemes. I ſaw this prince at Ben- 
der. As an extraordinary man, he ſtruck 
me with admiration; as a man miſled by 
ambition, he inſpired me with pity. The 

fight of him naturally made me defirous 
of ſeeing his vanquiſher. 

After a long and diſagreeable jour- 
ney, I arrived at Hoſcow. There I faw 
the famous Peter the Great, the legifla- 
tor of the north, the founder of Ruſſia. 
I was ſtruck, at firſt fight, with a good 
figure, tall ſtature, dignity of counte- 
nance, features agrecable, when enli- 
| vened by gaiety, fierce when his mind 

was diſturbed. Having no reaſon to 
conceal my adventures, the report ſoon 
ſpread :-it came to the ears of the 1 
He wiſhed to ſee me. It was eaſy t 


9 that the E 1 had of 
* 24H | 1 Con- 


ny 
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Conſtintinople, alone intereſted him. I 
anſwered ingenuouſly. He inquired into 
the character of Achmet. I related to 
him the converſation 1 had with that 
prince: it> undoubtedly painted him 
ſtrongly.— Did he act thus? faid Peter. 

He did well: I ſhould have done the 
ſame. I am ſatisfied: he | merits” the 
name of great.” Is he always attended by 
his janiflarics ?—Yes, replied I—He'is 
wrong, ſaid the czar. This great prince, 

after having received all the information 
1 could give, on the queſtions he aſked, 
diſmiſſed me with that affability, which 
not only gained the hearts of his exten- 
five empire, but made him admired mn 
ing his travels through Europe. 
My curiofity being gratiſied, I 3 
ted Moſcow, and traverſing Germany, 
Larrived in Holland. After a few days 
_ repoſe, -I embarked for England, where 
I refided ſeveral years. Amongſt the few. 
events which have happened to me, there 
is but one perhaps that deſerves notice. 
On finding you, I perceive that it may 
not be indifferent to you. After I had 
been five or fix years in London; 
being at a coffee-houſe in Covent Gar- 
den, with ſome Engliſhmen of my ac- 
quaintance, two women meeting oppo- 


ite the door of the coffèe houſe, ſtopp- - 


ed, and converſed together in Italian. 
| _ - = 
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The language caught my attention, and 
I obſerved them. Whether it were ima- 
gination, or actual reſemblance, I fancied 
T diſcovered in one of the women the 
features of my Emilia. This diſcovery 
made me turn pale : I was near fainting. 
My friends gathered round me: I inform- 
ed them of the occaſion of the accident; 

and one of them, without my know- 
ledge followed her home, and found 
where ſhe lived. Returning ſoon after, 
he told openly the name of the ſtreet, 
and the houſe. As the circumſtance had - 
drawn on me the attention of the whole 
room, queſtions were aſked, and having 


no reaſon to concea] my adventures, I 


briefly related them to all thoſe who ſur- 

rounded me, and finiſhed with ſaying, 
that, fancying I recollected in that wo- 
man her who had cauſed me ſo many 
forrows, her unexpected appearance had 
occationed my ſudden illneſs. 
Some time after I left the coffee 
| r with my friends, and imagined 
the adventure would have ended there; 
for, recollecting myſelf, I was per- 
ſuaded that I had been miſtaken. 1 
. fancied that, notwithſtanding the agita- 
tion I was in, I had obſeryed her to be 
ſomewhat taller than Emilia, and the 
colour of her hair different. I ſcarcely 


thought any more of the cireumſtance, 
when, 
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when, the next day, Atkins, who had 


followed her home, called on me, and 


propoſed to take me to her houſe.— Aſ- 
ſure yourſelf of the truth, ſaid he; un- 
certainty is diſagreeable. If you were 
deceived, your mind will be at eaſe; if 
it were really Emilia, you will obtain an 
explanation, and will at leaft know, 
whether you have juſt reaſons for your 
hate. yielded to his perſuaſions, and 


accompanied him. He led me to the 
houſe, which he had well noticed. On. 
our entrance, we found every thing in 


the moſt alarming confuhon. We at 
laſt ſaw the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


We aſked permiſſion to fee: a lady who: 


_ lodged there, whom we preſumed to be 


an Italian.—Alas! firs, ſaid the lady, a 
dreadful accident has happened laſt 
night to the perſon for whom you in- 
quire. On entering her chamber this 
morning, ſhe was found weltering in 


her blood. What ſeems moſt ſtrange is, 


that her head has been ſeparated from 
her body, and is not to be found; The 


doors of the houſe were ſecurely faſten- 
ed, nor can we imagine how the affai- 


ins entered: we only conjecture, that 


they got out of the window, which was 


found open, and ſome marks of blood 


on the lamp-iron confirm this. ſuppoſi- 
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tion. I am inconſolable for her loſs, 
continued the lady: I brought her from 
Italy to England an infant, and ſhe; has 
never been abſent from me fſince. I 
loved her as if ſhe were my own child. 
How ſhall I inform her family, who had 
intruſted her to my care, with this ſad 
diſaſter? What a dreadful event! how \, 
miſerable has it made me! 

It was eaſy to diſcover from this dit. | 
obeſe. that the Italian was not Emilia: 
but nevertheleſs, this adventure did not 
fail to give me ſome difſquict.. I feared 

that the hiſtory. I had related the even- 
ing | before, in. a public coftee-room, 
would bring ſuſpicion upon me. After 
ſome little conſultation with my friend, 
we went to the lord chief juſtice. I im- 
parted to him my apprehenſions; in- 
formed him of every thing that had 
happened to me ſince the former even- 
ing; named all the friends with whom 
J had been in company from that time; 
ſent for my landlord, who depoſed, that 
J had not ſtirred out of his houſe, from 
that time till I went out with Atkins; 
and Atkins aſſerted, that J had not quit- 
ted-him ſince he went to my lodgings 
till the preſent inſtant. The lord chief 
juſtice approved my prudence in calling 
on him; and Atkins. who was a man 
of fortune, and my landlord, who Was 
a capi- 
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a capital alk mercer in Ludgate-ſtreet, 
offering to give bail for my appearance, 
if it ſhould be thought neceſſary, their 
offer was accepted; nor have 1 heard 
any thing more of this affair. 

Now that I am further ita 1 
perceive the reaſons which the ſultan | 
had for taking vengeance on Emilia, and 
doubt not but that a price was ſet up- 
on her head, and that my indiſeretion 
coſt the life of that unfortunate Italian, 
whoſe reſemblance to her ſtruck me ſo 
foreibly.. Jn this fatal event, however, 
I diſcover the ſecurity of my dear Emi- 

: the ſultan would, no doubt, be de- 
3 * by the fight of chat bead, and 
that iliution places her life in ſafety. | 
At length I quitted London, I. ſpent 
ſome time at Paris; and. the. defire! ot 
Teviſiting my native country, from wich 
I had fo long been abſent, operating 
ſtrongly on me, I repaired to Antibes, 
and embarked tor Genoa. A ſtrong 
gale of wind from the north-weſt, ſent 
no doubt by that Providence who in- 
tended at laſt to crown all my misfor- 
tunes with the height of felicity, drove 
us beyond our deſtined port, and we 
put into Civita Vecchia for ſhelter. Sick 
of the ſea, I came te Rome, with intent 
to return Hacks] by land. We arrived: 
the 118578 before yeſterday. This mora- 


JS ; ing 
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ing I went out merely to take a walk: 
Fate led me to the church of St. Mary 
the Great: there happineſs awaited me, 
whilft, by my unjuſt ſuſpicions, I de- 
ſerved to have forfeited it for ever. 

Emilia held out her hand to Salmo- 
ni; he ſeized ir with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs. It was impoflible to refrain from 
tears, at the fight of their joy; and the 
reunion of thoſe unfortunate lovers af- 
fected me, 5 more ſtrongly, than 
any other ſcene that ever occurred to 
me during my life. It is true, I then 
loved for the firſt time: that I forcibly 
felt the firſt impreſſions of that ſole pat 
Hon, which has been the charm and the 
torment of my life: a paſſion. that, 
though fruitleſs, the death of its object 
was unable to eradicate, 

The chevalier de * * * whiſpered 
me,—O, my princeſs! if Providence de- 
cree us a moment like this !—at leaſt, 
replied 1, if it prepare for us the ſame | 
misfortunes, I feel ray e Pauke 
of fupporting them. 

Emilia could not refuſe Salmoni the 
relation of all that had happened to her, 
fince ſhe left the ſeraglio. From the 
knowledge of their reciprocal ,adven- 
tures, it was impoſſible to gueſs who it 
was that received Emilia at the foot of 
| the wall, — _ the ſultan knew that 
Salmoni 


-- 
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Salmoni was a Chriſtian, and concerned 
in it. The adventure of the Italian, 
and her tragic end, did not fail to give 
us ſome diſquiet; and I could eaſily 
perceive that Emilia was not perfectly 
tranquil, notwithſtanding the fecurity- 
which Salmoni ſeemed to diſcover in it. + 
To be leſs expoſed to danger, we agreed 
to live more retired during our ſtay at 
Rome; the houſe of the ambaſſador be- 
ing a ſacred aſy lum, which no one would 
dare to violate. The ambaſſador had the 
. goodneſs to inſiſt on Salmoni's reſiding 
1:1 his palace; and we ſoon after ſaw the 
young icoglan, whom he preſented both 
to me and the ambaſſador, arrive with 
his equipage. Salmoni had made of him 
a friend; and generouſly uſing the au- 
thority, which the ſultan, my father, 
had given him, had- 3 only. 
to beſtow: on him his liberty. His long 
reſidence in England and France, had 
afforded him an opportunity of giving 
him a liberal education: he: poſſeſſed 
. may agreeable talents : with a charm- 
ing figure he had the beſt of hearts; and 
à readineſs of wit made him a- moſt 
pleaſing companion. We. all received 
him into our friendſhip the moment we 
ſaw him; and J may truly ſay, that he 
preſerved an inviolable attachment to- 
me till the day of his death. On ſee- 
th | Ü» 
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ing the young icoglan, I could not avoid 
laying to the chevalier, — This, then, is 
the only one of my father's ſubjects, 
that remains to the deſcendant of ſo 
many ſovereigns.— Ah! replied the che- 
valier, is empire neceſſary to the happi- 
neſs of one who poſſeſſes your virtues? 
Had I not loved the chevalier before, 
J believe this anſwer would have :decid- 


ed my heart. 


G HN. X 


Marriage or Salmoni Sie Eni * 


FT ER ſo many diſappointments, it 
was natural that Salmoni and E- 
milia ſhould think of immediately 
forming an indiſſoluble union. nas. "4 
were now neither of them young: 

was rather a long friendſhip they Tore 
about to cement, than violent love, 
which led them to the altar. They did 
me the honour to aſk my "conſent, 
which I gave with tears. —My dear 
Emilia, ſaid I, you 1 conſider as my. 


mother, and mould if I were to 
f be 
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be ſeparated from you; but would by 
no means be an obſtacle to your happi- 
neſs: I reſtore. you to yourſelf; Lreſtore 
you to your lover. Emilia, melting in- 
to tears, fell at my feet.—O' my prin- 
ceſs ! ſaid; ſhe, nothing but death, or 
your own commands, ſhall ever ſeparate 
me from you. ; Let me, by marrying. 
Salmoni; give you one ſervant. more, 
and thus double the exiſtence of one 
who will ſerve you at her lateſt hour. 
. We: mingled our tears. I took the 
hand of Salmoni, and putting it into 
hers;;—-O my friends, faid I, love me 
both of you, nor ever quit me. I was 
born to a throne; but in all the uni- 
- yerſe I poſſeſs only you: you are all the 
family of an unfortunate princeſs. Un- 
fortunate;! replied Emilia; can you call 
yourſelf unfortunate, whom. 1. have 
brought to the knowledye, of the true 
Gad Thus did Emilia appeaſe the 
emotions of my heart, when ſne per- 
_ ceived, that the idea of that pomp and 
grandeur, of which ſhe had: deprived 
me, {truck on it too foreibly. This, + © 
confeſs, happened not ſeldom: I was 
not yet arrived at that age when the 
emptineſs of human happineſa is dif- , 
covered. 71 

It may be aſked, perhaps; ue if 
this was the caſe, hy did you not re- 
by turn 
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turn to the arms of your father? Who 
could prevent you? No one had any 
righe over you; you had innocently 
left the ſeraglio; therefore you had no- 
thing to fear. Thoſe who can reaſon 
thus, muſt have a poor idea of the 
power of religion: that is a chain we 
cannot eafily break. I ought, too, to 
avow, that nothing could have induced 
me to quit the God who was f | 
Þy the Chevalier de“ x. . 
Emilia and Salmoni vowed an eter- 
nal attachment to me; and their vow 
was fincere, for they both preſerved it 
inviolable till their death. The ambaſ- 
ſador would take upon himſelf the care 
of the wedding. It was performed pri- 
vately ; and the ambaſſador's friends, the 
knights of Malta, who were preſent at 
Rome, and the gentlemen in his ſuite, 
were the only witneffes of it. But 
though the feaſt provided by his gallan- 
try was private, it was not the lefs ꝓleaſ- 
ing, gay, and well- conducted: we amuſ- 
ed ourſelves much more agreeably than 
we ſhould have done, had it been pub- 
lic. As it was in the ſpring, it was given 
at a villa of Cardinal Borgheſe, who 
lent it for a few days to the ambaſſador. _ 
This prelate would be at the ceremony, 
and did theſe two lovers the honour to 


give them the nuptial benediction in his 
chapel. | 
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chapel. After it was performed, ſeveral 
days were ſpent in feſtivity. Icoglan “, 
who had confiderable invention and 1 in- 
genuity, had the direction of all the 
' feaſts. Poſſeſſed of an extraordinary me- 
mory, he was perfectly acquainted with 
all the cuſtoms of the different coun- 
tries through which he had paſſed with 
Salmoni. He gave us, in ſucceſſion, a 

Ruthan feaſt, an Engliſh tavern. enter- 


tainment, a French ball, and, on the 


laſt day, the repreſentation of an amufe- 
ment within the walls of a ſeraglio. He 
had ſo frequently aſſiſted at the latter in 
his infancy, that he perfectly remem- 
bered their ſtyle; and Emilia affured 
us, that ſhe perceived no difference but 
in the liberty we enjoyed, which added 


to the pleaſure of it. This period, alas 


was:fhort, and I ſoon after experienced 
the firſt trouble Lever knew. 
We had been returned to Rome a few 
days, and I was yet undetermined on 
the ſtay we ſhould make there. I had 
even an inclination to fix in that city: 
I conſidered it as the only proper aſylum 
for one who had quitted her country for 


-Y Though this name, as has already been obſeryed, 
55 fign nifies a page of the ſultan, as theſe pages are gene- 
ally children who have been ſtolen from their parents, 


_ and of courſe ignorant both of their name and family, 2 


Rr Re 
255 that 
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that religion of which it was the chief 
ſeat. I enjoyed a fortune, which the 
prudence of Madame Salmont had ſe- 
cured to me, every way equal to the 
private ſphere of lite to which I was deſ- 
tined. She wWascherſelf in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, from the favours which my fa= 
ther had beſtowed on her huſband. We 


might, therefore, promiſe: ourſelves. to 


2 our days in peace. 

One morning the ien e * * * 
alked permithon to fee me. He enter- 
ed. I found him extremely dejected. 
I, at firit, thought that he had a ren- 
counter, and was wounded; but he ſoon 
undeceived me. Nov, faid he, wo have 
need of all our courage: heaven refuſes 
me the only happineſs I deſire: I am 


come to bid you adieu Al turned pale 


at this diſcourfe; but ſoon collecting all 


my fortitude; explain yourſelf, ſaid 1: 


Read this letter. eg took . letter. 
I read: bers FH 

My Com my a ſon, I feel that 1 
am about to pierce thy heart; but for- 
give thy father; forgive what the pride 
of his birth, and the care of thy for- 


tune, require of him; the cruel pru- 
dence he is compelled to exerciſe, >= 5 
the ſacrifice he muſt require of thy love: 1 e0 


yes, of thy love. I am not unacquaint- 


ed 7 it: I am not ignorant how much 
1 | . 
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FEY who inſpired it, deſerves-it by her 

birth and virtue. But is that enough? 
Thou waſt born, my ſon, in the lap of 
greatneſs; but the law, more ſtrong 
than friendſhip, forces me to leave my 
eſtates to thy brother, who is no lets - 
dear to me than thyſelf; and permits 
me not to give thee a fortune worthy 
thee, or worthy me. That fortune, 
then, which the laws refuſe thee, muſt 
be ſought elſewhere; and the order of 
Malta is the only one which offers it- 
ſelf. What wouldſt thou do, my ſon, 
vert thou the ſpouſe of a princeſs, whom 
4 circumſcribed fortune would oblige 
thee to conceal from the world? Was 
my ſon born to live in obſcurity ? Was 
| the herſelf formed for an union with 
one who cannot place her in a rank 


ſuitable to her birth? Whilit her own _ 


miſtreſs, all the world will be intereſt- 
ed in her fate; married, ſhe would be 
: obliged to conform to that of her huſ- 
band. My dear children, for 1 dare 
give that appellation to her alſo, per- 
ſuade yourſelves, that a father, when 
he gives a mortal wound to your affec- 
tion, looks into futurity with à keener 
eye than you, and that his extreme ten- 
derneſs ſnatches you from a precipice on 
which you were blindly ruſhing. I know 
| chat ”_ will ſhow her my letter. Tell 
8 her 
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her that, in paying my homage to her, 
I appeal to her reaſon; I intreat that 
reaſon to intercede with. my ſon for a 
father, who ſeeks only his happineſs, to 
engage him to repair to Malta, to take 
his vows. and to enter into an order, of 
which he may hope to be one day ſove- 
reign. What a commithon II feel its 
cruelty ; but ſhe will alſo feel how much 
I eſteem her, fince I dare charge her 
with it. Adieu, my ſon! I have water- 
ed this letter with my tears: but whilſt 

J write, I feel that my ſon is ambitious. 
of deſerving his father's bleſſing. 
Prince de F. 
| When 1 had finiſhed the letter, —what 
have you reſolved? ſaid I—To obey.— 
In that anſwer I ſee my lover: I ſee the 
man worthy of the daughter of Achmet. | 
Go: go, and pronounce the dreadful 
vow, that will tear thee from me for 
ever; and here receive mine, never to 
be the-wite of any one, fince I cannot 
be thine.—Ah ! do not render my ſacri- 
tice ſtill more painful, by difolaying. all 


the beauty of your ſoul. I will obey; | 


but 1 feel that I ſhall not ſurvive my 


_ obedience What do you ſay? Your 


father takes from me a lover, but ſhall 
he rob me of a friend? That is a ſenti- 
ment he ſurely muſt approve. And 
would you be more eruel than duty, in 
4 TONY: . 
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_ depriving me, by death, of what friend- 
_ ſhip would permit. me to preſerve? 
It is your duty to live. Should you 
ſhow yourſelf unable to bear a mis- 
fortune, you would be ſuſpected of 
_ cowardice: and would you give the 
world an opportunity of ſaying that a 
daughter of Achmet was capable of 
loving a man unworthy of her affee- 
tion? : | 
The ambaſſador entered at this mo- 
ment. We imparted to him all that had 
8 and the reſolution we had taken. 
Ie loved us both tenderly: he ap- 
proved our courage. He had long ago 
obſerved what paſſed in our hearts; and 
I have always conjectured that, being 
a friend to Ko chevalier's father, it was 
he who informed him of our mutual re- 
gard. He had alſo received a letter by 
the ſame courier, to engage him to add 
the influence of friendſhip to that of 
duty, in order to prevail on the ebeva- 
lier.—I expected every thing, chevalier, 
faid he, from your courage,” and the no- - 
ble virtues of the princeſs; but ſince 
this cruel ſeparation is neceſſary, do not 
defer it; when we muſt part, the time 
we ſpend together only adds to our tor- 
ment. Set off to-morrow; a Malteſe 
galley attends you at Civita Vecchia. 
Go; and fince you muſt 'renounce al 
1 1 0 EE | hope 
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hope of being united, morit, by your 
courage, and the renown of your: ac- 
tions, thoſe ſentiments* of friendſhip 
with which you are Wend, by* this 
auguſt princeſs. 
The chenalier's departure was unani- 
bs mouſly fixed for the next morning. Ne- 
ver did I paſs a more cruel day. The 
force I put upon myſelf, to ſupport the 
courage of the chevalier, was an addi- 
tion to my ſufferings. At length the fa- 
tal moment arrived. I granted him 
leave to write to me. At parting I cut 
off a lock of my hair, and putting it in- 
to a diamond ring, - which 1 generally 
wore, —think ſometimes, ſaid J, on a 
woman, whote unhappineſs, and whoſe 
| boaſt it is to have loved you. He ſeized 
my hand, which he bathed- with his 
tears. He was forced into the coach. * 
drove off. | a 
Then, freed from my refiraing, 1 gave 
vent to my grief. My. ſituation was in- 
decd cruel. In the bloom of youth 1 
loſt the man who was abſolute maſter of 
my heart; and I felt in myſelf a proud- 
neſs of ſoul that forbad me ever to love 
another, and which, whilſt it forced me. 
to adinire the conduct of the chevalier's 
father, could not prevent me from being 
ſecretly hurt at his preferihg the fortune 
| of his fon; to the honour of. an alliance. 
| with 
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with me. Now that age has matured my 
reaſon, and calmed my pathons, 1 per- 
ceive theſe deluſions of pride, and con- 
fcſs I judged wrongly of the Prince de 
* *, But thus does paſſion reaſon; 
and who doubts the pride of blood to be 
the moſt unjuſt of all the paſſions? 

The day after the chevalier's depar- 
ture, I wrote to his father in the follow- 
ing terms, 


mY Prince, | "= IIs 3 


Your ſon is now on his voy age to Mal- 
ta. To ſay that, is to proclaim him worthy 
of you; is to convince you that you 
have done me juſtice. Heaven ordained 
me to be born the daughter of a ſove- 
reign, but to poſſeſs nothing but my vir- 
tucs. Had Ia throne, I ſhould not have 
heſitated to place your ſon on it. The 
qualities of the heart are what deter- 

mine my choice. I do not, however, 
refuſe the title of daughter which you 
give me. It will always give me plea- 
ſure to be adopted by one of the worthi- 
cit men in Europe. | | 
Jam, your 9 : 
Maria Cecilii” 


| This letter caſed me a little. I had 

balanced accounts with my pride, and 
that left one weight the leſs on my heart. 
Emilia, Salmoni, and the ambaſſador 


took 5 
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took wer method to divert my atten- 
tion. Icoglan, who had accompanied 
the chevalier as far as Civita Vecchia, 
out of friendſhip, returned the third 
day. He had ſeen him depart. He did 
not quit the ſhore till he had entirely 
loſt fight of the galley. - This amiable 
young man had conceived fo ſtrong an 
attachment to the chevalier, he deſcrib- 
ed his laſt adieus with ſo much truth, 
and, at the ſame time, ſuch a delicate at- 
tention to my grief, that my friendſhip 
for him was greatly heightened. He 
has ſince merited, by very conftderable 
ſervices, the confidence with which 1 
then honoured him. He gave me a let- 
ter from the chevalier, in which was his 
portrait, which he entreated me to ac- 
cept. This reſemblance of one ſo dear 
to me, opened afreſh the wounds of my 
heart. 

I remained ſome months in that Nate 
of melancholy which is the uſual effect 
of great paſſions. I frequently received 
letters from the chevalier. He inform- 
cd me that the hour of pronouncing his 
vows was approaching. I paſſed my days 
in anſwering him, exhorting him to have 


courage, and endeayouring to confirm 


him in the noble ſtep he had taken. I 
own I wiſhed for that hour with impati- 
ence. It ſeemed as if my pains would 
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be ſoftened, and my ſorrow expire, when 
hope ſhould be no more. How fallaci- 
ous is this reaſoning of lovers! The ſo 
much wiſhed for moment at laſt arrived, 
and then was I a thouſand times more 
wretched than before. But to go on with 
events in their proper order, I muſt firſt 
relate my departure from Rome, which 
was much nearer at hand than I ExPectels | 


CHA” b. 1 
Maria Cecilia invited to France. Qules Rome. 


INCE the chevalier's departure, I 
had led a very retired life. The 
5 Salmoni, his wife, and 
Icoglan, were my ſole ſociety. With 
them I was under no reſtraint. I wept 
at my eaſe, I talked of my lover; nor 
were they tired with liſtening to me. 
One day I had dined alone, the ambaſ- 
ſador having dined with the ambaſſador 
of France. In the evening I was fur- 
prized to fee the latter coming to viſit 
me, with his gueſt —Princeſs, ſaid the 
repreſentative of Malta, the French am- 
— is come to requeſt the honour 


of 
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of ſupping with you, which I have flat- 
tered him you will not refuſe. I am in 
your houſe, replied I; but fince you 
permit me to ſpeak as in my own, it will 
certainly do me pleaſure. Ves, fir, ad- 
drefling myſelf to the ambaſſador of 
France, I ſhall always willingly receive 
the viſit of a man of your merit, and 
the miniſter of ſo great a king. 

The converſation, at firſt, turned on 
indifferent ſubjects, gill the departure 
of ſome knights of Malta, whowere then 
at the ambaſlador's ; political news; the 
feaſts that had been celebrated at Ver- 
ſailles on the majority of Louis XV. the 
miniſtry retained at that period by the 
regent. At length the knights took leave, 
and we were left alone. The Malteſe 


ambaſſador opened the 1 


Notwithſtanding the regret I feel, 
dam, at lofing the honour of* tek et 


my ſervices to you, I am not aſtoniſhed 


that the greateſt princes in Europe are 


eager to offer you an aſylum in their 
courts. 1 ought to have expected that 
ſo great a princeſs could not long re- 
main unknown, and that I muſt one-day. 


yield to others the valuable privilege 'of - 
ſerving you.—Yes; madam, faid the am- 
baſſador of France, I have to day re- 
ceived a letter from Monſieur, the re- 
gent, * me to — you to 9 


pair 
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pair to Paris, and to offer you, in the 
name of the king, my maſter, his protec- 
tion, and his court for your retreat. Lou 
will there receive all the honours due te 
you ; and the government will take upon 
irſelfallthe expence of your journey: The 
requeſt is not leſs honourable than at 
vantageous to you; and 'Monheur,” the 
regent, engages me to neglect nothing 
that can contribute to induce you to y eld 
to his obliging invitation, © 2 | 

Though 1 am ſenſible, fir, atifeatbd 
I, of all the honour done me by ſuch'an 
offer, it is impoſſible ſor me- to give a 
deciſive anſwer immediately; I mult re- 
queſt a day to determine — The ambaſ- 
ſador made a low bow, and we paſſed 
into the ſupper room. 

When the miniſter of France was 


2 withdrawn, I aſked the ambaſſador's ad- 


vice. It is evident, ſaid he, that there 
is ſome political motive in this ſtep of 
the French court; but, conſidering the 
preſent fituation of affairs in Europe, 
its view can only be to render itſelf 
more agreeable to the Ottoman Porte. 
Doubt not but your illuſtrious father is 
well acquainted with the leaſt ſtep you 
take; and the intereſts of his crown not 
permitting him to omploy either force 
or ſtratagem to recover you, he will be 


* with nl powers who are 
eager 
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eager to afford you protection. His 
alliance is not indifferent to the balance 
of Europe; and I will confeſs to you, 
that had I been of the council of the 
court of Vienna, I would have exerted 
my power to induce.the emperor to draw 
you to his court, and, by your preſence, 
give peace to the empire, which muſt be 
heartily weary of its long war with 
the Turks. Who knows whether it be 
not the deſign of France, whoſe. inter- 
eſts are at variance with thoſe of the 
houſe of Auſtria, to prevent this? 
Whatever it be, were I in your place 
1 ſhould not heſitate. You have no- 
thing to fear. Lou are going to live 
with a free, loyal, and generous people, 
who would frequently rather fail of a 
political meaſure, than be guilty of a 
treacherous one. Every unfortunate 
ſovereign has been ſenſible of this; and 
the court of France is the only one that 
can, with juſtice, ſtyle herſelf the ſanc- 
tuary of kings. Whilſt 1 ſpeak thus, 
do not look on me as the miniſter of a 
foreign ſtate: I ſpeak as a man who 
judges of a nation by its virtues, and 
not from the teſtimony. of other nations, 
whom political motives may induce to 
ander it. 

If pleaſures, the charms of ſociety, 


and * the reſpect paid to Your 
_ ſex, 
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for, are of any weight with you, you 
will no where meet them in a higher 
degree. You will reſide in a court, 
whoſe ſovereign is young, and which, of 
courſe, muſt abound with pleaſures; 
whoſe miniſter is famed for his gallant- 
ry, and where beauty is adored. In 
fine, with a people who, poſſeſſing all 
the good qualities of every other na- 
tion, exceed them in politeneſs. Be- 
ſides, what riſque do you run whilſt 
your father is alive? (Pardon tliis lan- 

guage of truth and friendſhip). You 
will always be an object of ſuſhcient 
importance in Europe, for all its differ- 
ent powers to have their eyes upon you; 
nor will they permit that, which ſhall 
have the honour of poſſefling you, to 
commit the ſlighteſt infringement of the 
Tights of hoſpitality. | 

Salmoni and his wife, whom the am- 
baſſador had admitted to this council, 
were of his opinion ; and'added, that in 
France I ſhould be more ſecure againſt 
the enterprizes of Conſtantinople, than 
in Italy, from the latter's proximity to 
Turkey; whilſt its princes, much lefs 
powerful, were more expoſed to have 
their rights violated with impunity * 
Fl ſovereign like Achmet. 

Their united advice determined me. 
I confeſs too, that ſince the departure 
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of the Chevalier de * * *, Rome was 
become inſupportable to me; and, in 
ſecret, I was not diſpleaſed at having ſo 
good a pretext to quit the palace of the 
Malteſe ambaſſador, without being 
liable to be taxed _ fickleneſs or in- 
gratitude. . 

The next day 1 wrote to the nba 
dor of France. A 

Dir! 

I accept the offer you yeſterday ade 
me in the name of your court. The 
tenth of next month I have fixed for 
my departure. You may inform your 
ſovereign, that I ſhall viſit, with plea- 
ſure, one of the greateſt princes in the 
world, and a people of whom I have 
never heard ſpeak but with praiſe. If 
God do not otherwiſe decree, Iwill em 
bark at Leghorn, or Genoa, on board 
an armed veſſel: the reaſons mult be 
obvious to you. Two friends, a young 
man, who is a ſubject of the ſultan, my 
father, and three domeſtics, will be all 
my retinue. From the port at which 1 
land, I ſhall travel to Paris by ſhort 
Tg: this my health requires. 

Il I am, A 
i e 1 
e Mari Cecilia,” 
The ambaſſador Wees ſent me 


A a letter of congratulation and obedience. 
| h He 
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He informed me, that he ſhould imme- 
diately diſpatch a courier to acquaint 
the duke of Orleans with'my determi- 
nation. He then requeſted permiſſion 
te make me a public viſit inthe evenings 
which I granted. 

At this viſit 1 clearly erden that 
the court of France had a political rea- 
ſon, which ſhe wiſhed” to conceal from 
other po vers. After the uſual ceremo- 
nies, the ambaſſador,” in the preſence of 
a circle of three or fourfcore people, ex- 

prefſed himſelf thus: — The king, my 
maſter, madam, having learnt that you 
had an intention of viſiting his domi- 
nions, has ordered me to acquaint you, 
that you will be received in them with 
all the honours due to your high birth, 
and that he is deſirous of procuring you 
every thing that can render FOUL Jor FO 
agreeable.— p71 

1 readily caught the hint, and an- 
ſwered, that I ſhould always receive, 
with acknowledgment, any marks of 
kindneſs from ſo great a monarch. He. 
then aſked what time I had fixed for my. 
departure, and what route I propoſed 
to take. I felt that the publicneſs of 
this queſtion might make - a. poſitive, 
anſwer ſomewhat dangerous. I evaded. 
it, therefore, by ſaying, that I imagined 
- Wt could not be in leſs than two months; 

| 9 2 „ 
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but that, at all adventures, I ſhould take 
the rout of Mount Cenis. My eyes 
were fixed on the ambaſſador, and 1 
ſaw that he readily n 2 ame 
af my anſwer. 

The next day I wrote to my dear 
chevalier, and acquainted him with 
what had occurred. I was going to a 
court where I ſhould ſee his father. I 
felt a kind of pride in exhibiting my- 
ſelf to that nobleman with all my vir- 
tues, in loading him with my friendſhip, 
and thus avenging myſelf of that kind 
of {light which he had ſeemed to ſhow 
me; for, I repeat it, I had at that time 
the weakneſs to conſider his conduct as 
an inſult. I, however, wiſhed to know 
how the chevalier would have me be- 
have towards his father; and, conccal- 
ing from him my ſentiments in this 
point, the only one in which he ſaw 
not the bottom of my ſoul, I acquaint- 
cd him with the plan of conduct I had 


laid down for myſelf, without diſclo- 


ſing to him its object. He approved it 
altogether. He gave me the character 
of his father, fuch as, indeed, he really, 
was; ſuch as I found him to be, ſpite 
of the ſorrows he has occaſioned me; 
ſedate, generous, beneficent, a good 
father, yon well Aena all i e- 
- teem, 
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teem, if an unhappy n had not 


forced me to hate him. a 
Whilſt I remained at Rome, I ts 


quenely ſaw the French ambaſſador, 


who gave me all the information of 


which I ſtood in need, in a country 


— 


where every thing I was about to ſee 
would be new to me. The day of my 
departure came. My ſeparation from 
the ambaſſador of Malta was painful. 
I had conceived for him the tendereft re- 
ſpect. He was a worthy old man, who 


had arrived at the firſt dignities of his. 


order, equally dear to his comrades, 
and eſteemed by ſtrangers. In him were 
difphyed that loyalty and fincere love 


for religion, which were led by 


thoſe ancient knights, who had fo often 


_ contended with my anceſtors; #nd he 
was well formed to impreſs an higli 


idea of that auguſt order, of which he 
was a member. IIe offered me, in the 
name of the grand- maſter, a ſuperb ſer- 
vice of filver gilt, as an acknowledse- 
ment for having preferred his miniſter; | 
to take up my refidence with. To this 


he added a valuable diamond, in his 


own- name, to convince me how ſen- 
ſible he Was of the honour 1 had done 


him. 


Aſter many tears on boch fides, We 


partes, and 1 bad him E laſt adieu. 


2 II 5 . 5 . a 


* 
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Laſt, for death ſoon after put an end to 
his virtuous career. Two. gentlemen 
of the French embaſſy accompanied me 
to Leghorn, by order of the ambaſſa- 
dor. Two carriages, and three do- 
meſtics on horſeback, were all my re- 
tinue. I uſually -0coupics one, with 
lan, and two women in my ſervice, 
were in the other: the two gentlemen 
were in a carriage of the ambaſſador's. 
On my-arrival at Leghorn, I found a 
veſſel of fifty guns waiting for me. 
The gentlemen preſented me to the 
captain and officers; and having, in the 
name of their ſovereign, committed me 
to their care, they took leave of me, 
to return to Rome. _ 
The next day l went on board. On 
my entering the veſſel I was ſaluted 
with one and twenty guns. In France the 
honours paid to women are not conſi- 
dered as of conſequence, and are. always 
placed to the account of the gallantry of 
the vation. Nothing could exhibit a 
more delighful ſight than this veſſel, 
which was ſuperbly decorated with rich 
waſte and quarter-cloths. The captain 
gave me a magnificent entertainment, 
to which he had invited all the perſons 
of diſtinction in Leghorn; Here I firſt 
knew thoſe delicate attentions, thoſe 
refined 


> 


— 
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refined civilities, to our ſex, which the 
French diſplay in ſo high a degree: I 

then perceived, that a number of agree- 
able tints, which 1 had perceived in the 
character of the Chevalier de“ * * 


were owing to his nation: and it muſt 


be confeſſed, that, if we ſeek the French 
only for the pleaſure of their ſociety, 
we ſhall ſeldom have. reaſon to com- 
plain. The captain did the honours of 
his veſſel with all the gallantry imagin- 
able. In the evening, the wind not 
being fair, I returned on ſhore. 


END or THE FIRST VOLUME. 


